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THE GIRLS OF 
LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND 


CHAPTER 1 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE 


“Is this really I, Carol? Pinch me!” 

Tess Folsom held out a round, white arm in- 
vitingly. Carol Borden, short, dark-haired, and 
Tess’s best friend, only giggled. 

“Don’t be silly!” urged Carol. ‘Why should 
I pinch you and so make an enemy at the very 
start of our adventure?” 

“Just the same, I can’t believe that we are 
really off for Lighthouse Island,” Tess insisted. 
“All the time we have been planning our vacation 
there I’ve had the queerest feeling that we’d 
never put the thing through—or that if we really 
did get there, we’d wish we hadn’t gone!” 

“Why, Tess Folsom!” Carol Borden stared at 
her chum. “What a perfectly ridiculous thing to 
say! Why should we ever be sorry that we had 
gone to Lighthouse Island?” 

Tess shook her head helplessly. 
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“T don’t know. Just a notion, that’s all.” 

‘““A very foolish notion, I should say,” Carol 
observed severely. 

“So it is!’ cried Tess, with a change of mood 
that was characteristic of her. “And now that we 
are actually started, I’m sure we’re going to have 
a dandy time.” 

“That’s better,” approved Carol. “If we 
don’t enjoy ourselves at such a perfectly corking 
place I’m sure it will be all our own fault.” 

“T only hope,” sighed Tess, “that that woman 
with the peculiar name i 

“Agatha Bitz?” Carol suggested helpfully. 

“That’s it. I only hope she lives up to her 
name, though that seems too much to expect.” 

“The girls at school say she is an excellent 
cook,” observed Carol thoughtfully. ‘“That’s all 
we need worry about, since I imagine we won’t 
see much of Mrs. Agatha Bitz once we arrive 
at Lighthouse Island. Anyway,” with a giggle, 
“what’s in a name?” 

“What indeed?” agreed Tess contentedly. 

Silence fell upon the school chums as they 
munched chocolates and contemplated the ever- 
changing panorama of tree and sky and blossom- 
decked field as it flashed past the car window. 

Vacation time was at hand. That fact alone 
was sufficient to fill the girls with a delicious sense 
of freedom. The Elmwood high school had shut 
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its doors upon the student body only the previous 
week. Not until the expiration of ten precious 
weeks would those doors reopen. In the mean- 
time 

Tess Folsom and Carol, Borden had heard 
about Lighthouse Island from an enthusiastic 
group of their school chums who had sojourned 
there the previous summer. 

“Tt’s the darlingest place!’ Alice Fleming had 
described it to them with fluttering gestures of 
her pretty hands for emphasis. 

“And the lighthouse?” Carol had interrupted 
at this point. 

“Oh, the lighthouse is the best part of it,” 
Alice had responded with kindling enthusiasm. 
“In fact, the lighthouse pretty nearly fills the 
whole picture. It’s the cutest thing, like some- 
thing you read about in stories and never see. 
Set up on a pile of rocks with a winding stair- 
case inside that climbs up to the light tower.” 

“Can you go inside?” Tess had demanded. 

“Can you? I should say so! Moreover, 
everybody does. There’s a marvelous view from 
the light tower. In a storm it must be thrilling. 
While we girls were there we fairly prayed for 
rain. And will you believe it, there was never a 
drop until the day after we got back home!” 

“Tough!” chuckled Carol. ‘Imagine praying 
for rain when you’re on a vacation!” » 
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It was about that time that Tess Folsom and 
Carol Borden conceived the happy idea of spend- 
ing their own vacation at Lighthouse Island. 

From Alice Fleming they procured all the 
necessary information. A person called Mrs. 
Agatha Bitz had a house on the bay side of the 
island. ‘This lady, according to Alice, was very 
particular as to the type of person she admitted 
to her home, but would, if pressed, accept a 
limited number of house guests for the summer 
season. 

“On our recommendation,” said Alice largely, 
“you will have no trouble at all getting Mrs. Bitz 
to take you in.” 

This prophecy was substantiated when, after a 
liberal exchange of letters between Elmwood and 
Lighthouse Island, Mrs. Bitz consented to re- 
serve a ‘large front room overlooking the bay” 
for the two girls. 

This formality attended to, there was little 
the girls could do save await, with what patience 
they could, the end of the school term. 

Now they were on their way to Lighthouse 
Island. Their trunks, Carol’s old one and Tess’s 
new one, were in the baggage car. They, them- 
selves, were on the train going to Bayport, only 
one short half-hour’s trip away from their desti- 
nation. Nothing, it appeared, could interfere at 
this late date to mar their pleasant adventure. 
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Yet how surprised the girls would have been 
could they have read the contents of a letter 
delivered at the Folsom home just a scant half 
hour after Tess and Carol had boarded the train 
for Bayport! 

If the girls had read that letter. But 
there! They could not, being already well on 
their way to Lighthouse Island, so what is the use 
of supposing? 

“Bayport, next stop! Next stop, Bayport!” 

The stentorian cry of the conductor, sounding 
almost in her ear, caused Carol Borden to start, 
and in starting she lost her grip upon the candy 
box. It clattered to the floor, scattering sweets 
broadcast. 

The conductor stepped on a chocolate and 
looked severely at the girls, as though to inquire 
whether the aisle of a public conveyance was the 
place for the contents of a box of candy! 

“Oh, dear!” cried Carol, scrambling madly. 
“We'll never have time to pick them all up.” 

“Don’t try,” Tess advised. ‘“Think how the 
passengers that come after will bless us! The 
train’s slowing down. Hurry, Carol!” 

Carol hurried, with the result that presently 
both girls stood upon the Bayport platform, look- 
ing about them for their trunks. These were 
thrown from the baggage car, almost at the feet 
of their outraged owners. 
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“A nice way to treat good luggage, I must 
say!” cried Tess, whose trunk, you will remember, 
was new. “Much those baggage men care how 
many trunks they smash!” 

“They like it,” agreed Carol. ‘Probably 
there’s a prize for the one who smashes the most.” 

“Well, they needn’t smash any of mine.” 

“My gracious, just look at that!” 

This exclamation was called forth by the fact 
that three small trunks had come out of the 
train one after the other, spilling on to the plat- 
form and then to the tracks between the car 
wheels. 

“Hi! Hi! What do you mean by treating 
my trunk that way?” cried an irate man, rush- 
ing up to the baggageman. 

“Sorry, boss; but it can’t be helped. We’re 
in a hurry,” returned one of the baggagemen. 

“Well, get that off the tracks before the train 
starts.” 

The trunks on the tracks were rescued and a 
minute later the train was on its way. 

Upon inquiry, the young travelers found a 
man who, for a modest fee, was willing to put 
them and their baggage aboard the small steamer 
that plied between Bayport and Lighthouse 
Island. 

“How crowded the boat is!’ Tess exclaimed. 
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“The girls at school never told us that the island 
was so popular.” 

“Probably not all the people aboard the 
steamer are bound for Lighthouse Island,’ ob- 
served Carol. ‘The boat goes on, stopping at 
other points beyond the island. Ah, here we 
go!” 

The girls had found a pleasant place for them- 
selves in the bow of the boat, close to the railing. 
Now, in accompaniment to a blast of its whistle, 
the steamer moved slowly away from the dock. 

Carol took off her hat and let the fresh wind 
blow through her hair. 

Carol Borden was known, and justly, as the 
“prettiest girl at Elmwood High.” Yet Carol’s 
features were far from perfect. She had a tip- 
tilted nose and a mouth too wide for beauty. She 
had freckles, too, and wore them frankly over the 
bridge of her saucy nose. Her eyes were her best 
feature, wide and dark gray and heavily-lashed so 
that, in some lights, they looked black. Her hair 
was dark and thick and very straight. She wore 
it in a lustrous cap close to her head and there 
was the suggestion of a frivolous bang over her 
forehead. She was a girl one looked at, not 
twice, but several times. Now as she stood at the 
rail of the boat, looking eagerly toward Light- 
house Island, it was evident from the many 
glances directed toward her that her fellow pas- 
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sengers were not indifferent to the charm of Carol 
Borden. 

Actually, Tess Folsom had far more claim to 
beauty than her chum. Her features were 
classically perfect and she had a profile that would 
have delighted an artist. Her hair was the color 
of ripe corn and her skin was peaches and cream. 
Yet she lacked the vivid quality that was Carol’s 
in such full measure. People admired Tess 
Folsom but they adored Carol Borden. ‘There 
was the difference. 

“There it is!” exclaimed Carol suddenly. 

““Wh-what?” stammered Tess. ‘Oh, yes, the 
lighthouse. It does look romantic, doesn’t it, set 
away up there on the rocks? Look at the birds 
circling above it.” 

‘“‘And the waves breaking on the rocks at its 
base,” added Carol dreamily. ‘‘I’d love to live 
in a place like that. You'd go to sleep at ee 
listening to the song of the waves % 

“And wake up in the morning still listening to 
it,” laughed Tess. ‘It does look romantic and 
pretty, Carol. But doesn’t it strike you that it 
might be lonesome sometimes, off there on the 
end of the island away from everybody?” 

“Maybe,” Carol admitted, but added, sticking 
to her point: “‘I’d like to try it, anyway.” 

The steamer skirted the rocks at the point and 
came to rest finally at a dock midway of the island. 
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Several of the passengers disembarked and 
made toward the group of three decrepit-looking 
flivvers drawn up near the boat landing. 

The girls were successful in engaging one of 
these vehicles for themselves and their luggage. 
Carol observed to the driver: 

“You do quite a rushing business here. Light- 
house Island seems to be a very popular place.” 

“Lots of folks likes the island, come nice 
weather,” responded the driver, a lank, loose- 
jointed fellow with a preternaturally sober face. 
“There’s bungalows over on the bay side and 
folks keeps comin’ and goin’ all summer long.” 

“That explains the crowd on the steamer,” 
said Tess with a nod. ‘Strange the girls never 
said anything about there being bungalows on the 
island. Do you know where Mrs. Bitz lives?” 
she asked of the driver. 

With great deliberation, the latter completed 
the task of strapping the trunks to the running 
board, then began to squeeze his lean length be- 
neath the wheel of the car. 

“Yes’m,” he grinned. “I know Mrs. Bitz. 
Reckon everybody does around these parts.” 

“Seems to be quite a public character,” chuckled 
Carol, as the car jumped forward. “You know, 
Tess, I’m getting quite curious to see this Bitz 
person.” 

“Tt won’t be long now,” replied Tess. 
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As they bounced along the uneven road the 
girls caught glimpses of summer bungalows snug- 
gled down close to the water’s edge. Most of 
these bungalows were furnished with a dock, a 
rowboat or a launch, sometimes both. 

After a while they came to an older, more 
settled district of the island. Here were a few 
small farms with rambling, low-lying farmhouses. 

“This here is the outskirts of Light Village,” 
volunteered the driver. ‘‘Round the next turn 
in the road is where Mrs. Bitz lives. We're al- 
most to it.” 

The flivver bounced about the curve and left 
the road for a neat, graveled driveway. At the 
end of the driveway was a house. 

The driver stopped the flivver and jumped to 
the ground. : 

“Tl just set your trunks out here,” he said. 
“Mrs. Bitz, she’ll have the hired man take them 
on up to the house.” | 

The girls permitted their luggage to be dumped 
unceremoniously beside the driveway. ‘They paid 
the man and waited while he turned the flivver 
and bounced off down the bumpy road. 

‘**The house looks sort of deserted,’’ remarked 
Tess, dubiously regarding the abode of Mrs. Bitz. 
“Not a sign of life anywhere.” 

‘Probably the lady is in the rear, preparing tea 
or some such thing,” remarked Carol hopefully. 
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“We'll march up to the front door as bold as 
brass and ring the bell.” 

“And leave our trunks here?’’ objected Tess. 

“What would you have us do, carry them on 
our backs?” giggled Carol. ‘“‘Come on, Tess; 
don’t be silly!” 

The girls went up the path and gave a pro- 
longed pull at the doorbell. This brought no 
immediate response. The girls waited 2 moment, 
then pulled again. No answer save the rever- 
berating jangle of the bell through the house. 

“At least we’re sure of one thing—the bell 
isn’t out of order,” observed Carol philosophically. 
After a moment she asked: ‘“Tess, have you no- 
ticed anything odd about the front of this house ?” 

“If you mean, have I noticed that the shades 
are all pulled down, the answer is, Yes—long 
ago! Now, I’ll ask you another. What does it 
all mean?” 

“That Mrs. Bitz has taken a day off or some- 
thing and gone over to the mainland,” Carol 
hazarded. 

“But she expected us!’’ objected Tess. “She 
certainly knew that we were coming to-day.” 

“Tt’s odd,” agreed Carol. 

Her hand sought the knob of the door. The 
knob turned but the door did not yield. 

“Locked!” she observed unnecessarily. 

As she spoke her eyes fell to the letter slot at 
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the base of the door. An envelope had been 
thrust therein. Carol pulled this forth and 
glanced idly at the writing scrawied across the 
face of it. Then she stiffened and, without a 
word, handed the envelope to Tess. 


‘“““Flave gone to Bayport to nurse my sick 
sister. Agatha Bitz,’”’ Tess read aloud. 


Tess stared at Carol vacantly and Carol stared 
back at Tess. 
“Well,” said Tess explosively, ‘‘that’s that!” 


CHAPTER II 
THE DESERTED HOUSE 


“THE bird has flown!” exclaimed Carol Bor- 
den. She went over to the porch railing and 
perched on it. Her knees felt suddenly weak. 
“No wonder the house looked deserted. It is 
deserted!” 

“And we're in a pretty fix,” observed Tess, 
staring blankly at the drawn shades of the front 
windows. “A nice thing to do, to run off and 
leave us to come to an empty house! I knew 
there must be something wrong with a woman 
by the name of Bitz!” 

“A sick sister is a sick sister,’ remonstrated 
Carol. ‘Probably the poor woman had to go.” 

“Even at that, she might have let us know,” 
protested Tess. “Stop making excuses for Mrs. 
Bitz, Carol Borden, and help me decide what to 
do.” 

Carol shook her head helplessly. 

“Just now I feel dazed,” she admitted. “I 
haven’t a suggestion—even a feeble one—in my 
make-up. Except ” She paused and re- 
garded the curtained windows thoughtfully. 

13 
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“Except what?” demanded Tess. 

‘“We-ell, I was thinking we might try the win- 
dows. Mrs. Bitz might have gone away and left 
one of them unlocked.” 

“But that would be breaking in!” gasped Tess. 
“Carol Borden, you wouldn’t dare!” 

“Wouldn’t I!” cried Carol resolutely. “You 
just watch!” 

She went over to one of the windows and before 
Tess Folsom’s half-admiring, half-protesting 
gaze, tried to raise the sash. It stuck. 

“Locked,” said Carol disgustedly. ‘Well, 
we'll try the other one.” 

Here she met with no better success. 

“I am not daunted,” and she grinned at Tess. 
“There must be windows at the sides and ae 
back. We'll try them all!” 

“You mean you would actually break into the 
house if you should find one of the windows 
open?” queried Tess, still incredulous. 

“Why not?” retorted Carol. ‘It will be 
dark pretty soon, and that means we'll not have 
much time to look for another place to put up at 
for the night. Then, there’s our trunks! We 
can’t very well carry them on our backs while we 
go to look for another lodging place, and if we 
leave them here, chances are they may be stolen.”’ 

This argument had its effect upon Tess Folsom. 
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She overcame her scruples even to the extent of 
helping Carol find an unlocked window. 

“There ain’t so sech animal!” Tess exclaimed, 
when they had tried all the windows on four sides 
of the house. ‘‘We ought to have known that a 
woman with a name like Bitz wouldn’t have done 
such a careless thing as to leave a window un- 
locked! Now what are we going to do?” 

They had come around to the front of the 
house again, where they stared resentfully at the 
blank, curtained windows. 

“Tf I only had a ladder,” murmured Carol, “I 
might try the second story!” 

However, a second careful survey of the 
grounds revealed no ladder. 

“We might break a window,” suggested Tess, 
thereby proving that having given herself to 
Carol’s cause she had done so whole-heartedly. 

Carol brightened; then shook her head re- 
luctantly. . 

“IT don’t like the idea much,” she confessed. 
“As the old history prof would say, ‘it smacks of 
vandalism.’ We might be called upon to explain 
a broken window, you never can tell. Hello! 
Who’s here ?” 

Some one was coming around the side of the 
house. Carol and Tess whirled quickly to greet 
the newcomer. 

A girl appeared, glanced about her for a mo- 
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ment, then, seeing the girls, came forward with 
hand outstretched. 

“T am Mary Wright,” said the stranger, in a 
frank, pleasant voice. ‘I suppose you are the 
two girls Mrs. Bitz was expecting this afternoon.” 

‘We are,” responded Carol. ‘And we arrive 
here, bag and baggage, to find everything shut up 
and Mrs. Bitz gone. The windows are all locked, 
too,” she added aggrievedly. 

Mary Wright nodded and smiled. 

‘They would be,” she agreed. “Mrs. Bitz 
lives in deadly fear of burglars. She has just 
had special locks put on all the windows.” 

Tess and Carol exchanged looks as though to 
say, “You might know it!” 

“Mrs. Bitz wrote you a letter that she hoped 
would reach you before you left Elmwood,” 
Mary Wright continued. “In case it didn’t she 
left word with me, also, and asked me to look 
out for you.” 

“We need some looking out for,” said Tess 
ruefully. “Here we are in a strange place with 
night coming on and our trunks and everything 
and not a place to lay our heads.” 

“It’s a sad story, Tess,” said Carol, pulling a 
long face. ‘You will have us all weeping in a 
minute if you don’t look out! Who was it that 
said ‘nothing is so bad it couldn’t be worse’ ?” 

“T don’t know, and what’s more, I don’t care,” 
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said Tess. ‘‘He’s all wrong, anyway. If any- 
thing could be worse than my appetite when there 
isn’t a scrap of food in sight, then I'd like to 
know the name of it!” 

Mary Wright, who had been studying the girls 
thoughtfully, now came forward with a sugges- 
tion. 

“Tl tell you what we could do. If you don’t 
object to cramped quarters and plain food, my 
sister and I will be glad to put you up at our 
house.” 

The girls brightened. 

“How nice of you!” cried Carol, and seized 
Mary Wright impulsively by the hand. “Is your 
house far from here?” 

“Only a few minutes’ walk,” responded the 
girl smilingly. “If you like we can take the short 
cut over the fields.” 

“But our trunks!” objected Tess. “What shall 
we do about them?” 

Mary Wright explained that one of the boys 
from the village could be found to take care of 
the trunks. 

“We'll send over for them right away,” she 
added. 

Whereupon the girls followed their new ac- 
quaintance readily and gratefully across the short 
stretch of field that separated her house from the 
more pretentious residence of Mrs. Agatha Bitz. 
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Mary Wright was a big girl, tall and broad- 
shouldered and handsome in a red-cheeked, full- 
blown way. She had a pleasant voice and a 
pleasant, frank manner of speaking. Carol 
Borden and Tess Folsom liked her at once and 
enthusiastically; a liking that was to grow no 
less in the days that followed. 

It was not long before they came in sight of 
the Wright cottage. It was a very small, modest 
little house and even the mass of rambling roses 
that covered its porch could not disguise the fact 
that it was badly in need of repair. The paint 
had flaked off, leaving large bare patches which 
no amount of creeping vine or rose bush could 
cover.. The floor of the porch sagged, and one 
of the hinges of the front door had come loose, 
giving it a crazy appearance. 

Poverty! There it was, written across the 
front of the cottage as plainly as though a sign 
had advertised it. The girls glanced at the 
pleasant, smiling face of Mary Wright, and 
wondered. 

“T have warned you,” said the latter, as though 
in answer to their thoughts, “‘that there is noth- 
ing grand about our house. My sister and I live 
here alone and we are poor, but we will do the 
best we can for you, if you are willing to put up 
with us.” 
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“T think it is very kind of you to be willing to 
put up with us,” replied Carol quickly. 

“We feel guilty, settling ourselves on you like 
this,” added Tess. 

“Then it’s settled,” said Mary Wright, smil- 
ing. “And you may be sure both Alice and I are 
very glad to have you. “Alice,” she continued, 
with a suddenly clouded face, “sees so few 
people!” 

She opened the door and preceded the girls 
into what was, the girls supposed, the parlor of 
the house. 

A fretful voice greeted them. 

“Mary, is that you? I thought you would 
never come!” 


CHAPTER III 
ALICE WRIGHT 


Tess Fotsom and Carol Borden turned in the 
direction of the fretful voice and saw a young 
girl seated near the front window. At first 
glance, this girl appeared to be a frail and pitiful 
reflection of the glowing and vital Mary Wright. 

There was the same broad forehead and widely 
spaced eyes, the same nose and mouth. But the 
face was pinched and thin and there were lines of 
suffering about the mouth. Her body was thin, 
too, painfully so, and the fingers that beat a 
nervous tattoo on the window sill were skin drawn 
over bone. 

‘“T’m sorry I seemed to stay away so long, 
Aljce,” said Mary Wright in a curiously gentle 
voice. “I came as quickly as I could. And look 
here, chicken. I’ve brought company home to 
dinner. They are going to stay the night.” 

The girl at the window stared at the new- 
comers for a long moment; a curious, steady stare 
that vaguely disconcerted them. 

“They won’t like it here,” said the sick girl 
fretfully. “Nobody does!” 
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“Oh, but I’m sure we shall,” said Carol gayly. 
She flung off her hat and smoothed her masses of 
dark hair. “We like it, already. Don’t we, 
Tess?” 

Tess responded in kind, although she was even 
more taken aback than Carol at the manner and 
appearance of Mary Wright’s sister. 

“Alice has been sick,’’ Mary explained. ‘“She’s 
getting better now, but very slowly. It gets tire- 
some sitting here day after day with nothing to 
do.” She looked at Tess and Carol pleadingly 
from behind her sister’s chair. It was as though 
she apologized for the sick girl and begged the 
newcomers to be tolerant in their judgment of 
her. 

With a fretful movement, Alice shook off the 
kind hand that had fallen so gently on her 
shoulder. 

“You know I hate to be looked at, Mary!” 
cried the invalid petulantly. “I know I look like 
a skeleton. I know I’ma sight and a freak. But 
that’s no reason why I should like to be looked 
at! I’m tired! Please go away!” As she 
dropped her head against the back of the chair, 
the newcomers saw two tears squeeze from be- 
tween the girl’s eyelids and trickle slowly down 
her thin, white cheek. 

A cloud settled upon the bright face of Mary 
Wright. She placed the cushion. more com- 
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fortably behind the sick girl’s head, then gestured 
to Tess and Carol and tiptoed from the room. 

There seemed to be only one other room on 
the lower floor of the Wright cottage, and that 
was the kitchen. 

“We have two bedrooms upstairs,” Mary ex- 
plained. “One of them Alice and I use. The 
other you can have for to-night.” 

She seemed to hesitate, gazing uncertainly at 
the faces of the two girls; then she said quickly: 

“You mustn’t mind Alice. She isn’t herself. 
She isn’t anything like the way she used to be 
before she took sick. So merry and pretty and 
gay. And hardworking, too! She never com- 
plained about taking her share of the work. But 
now she sits there brooding all day, and it isn’t 
good for her. 

‘She’s sensitive, too, about the way she (oaks 
I don’t know ”” “Mary’s voice broke and for a 
moment she pressed her hand hard against her 
trembling lips. ‘I don’t know why she can’t get 
well! But there!” she broke off resolutely, “I’ve 
no call to go worrying you with my troubles. I 
wouldn’t have, only—well, I thought some sort 
of explanation was due you.” 

“It’s all right,” said Tess quickly. “I guess 
we all know that sick people aren’t responsible 
for what they do or say.” 

Mary Wright looked her gratitude, but said no 
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more on the subject of her sister Alice. Instead, 
she turned to two big pots on the stove in which 
a thick syrup was bubbling sluggishly. 

“Tf you will look after the preserves for a few 
minutes,’ she proposed, “I will go and find a boy 
to fetch your trunks.” 

The girls consenting to do this, Mary provided 
them each with a large wooden spoon with which 
to stir the preserves in the pot. 

“T’ll be back soon,” she assured them, and went 
out, closing the door softly behind her. 

Left alone in the kitchen, the two strangers to 
Lighthouse Island exchanged eloquent glances. 

“Well,” remarked Tess, ‘‘we’re here!” 

‘And with a vengeance!’ added Carol. ‘Just 
the same, I like Mary Wright so much that I’m 
willing to overlook her sister.” 

“Poor thing,” said Tess, thinking of that thin 
figure near the window. “She looks half starved. 
What do you think of it, Carol?” 

Carol considered gravely for a moment while 
she slowly stirred the preserves in the pot. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she was half-starved, 
Tess,” she replied soberly. ‘I have a feeling that 
Mary Wright and her sister are much poorer 
than they want any one to suspect.” 

“Tt seems strange, two girls living away out 
here in a place like this all alone. I wonder what 
they do for a living.” 
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“We make preserves for a living,” said a voice 
from the doorway. 

Tess and Carol whirled about to find Alice 
Wright regarding them soberly. She appeared to 
be entirely unaware of their consternation as she 
slowly crossed the room and took a seat on a 
three-legged stool near the table. 

“T can’t stand very long,” she explained. “It’s 
silly to be so weak, isn’t it? I don’t know why I 
don’t get well. We can the preserves, too. Then, 
of course, we get some honey from the bees.” 

‘You mean you sell preserves and canned fruit 
and honey for a living?” asked Carol. 

The girl’s mouth with the marks of pain about 
it twisted into a wry smile. 

“We used to make a living—yjust,” she said. 
“But that was when I was well and could do my 
share of the work. Now that Mary has to look 
out for me and do the preserving all by herself 
besides, she can’t fill all the orders. We've lost 
some of them by being late, some of the biggest 
ones. Do you wonder I go crazy just sitting in a 
chair all day and letting Mary struggle along 
alone? I wonder,” she beat her fist softly on the 
table, ‘I don’t die!” 

“Hush!” said Carol pityingly. “You will get 
better. You are young. You are bound to get 
well! Why, what’s the matter?” 

She paused and drew back, startled. A look 
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of fear and loathing had overspread the face of 
the sick girl. She stared at the kitchen door, a 
door that stood open to the fragrance of the 
garden at the rear of the Wright cottage. 

In the doorway stood a man. He was very 
tall and thin. His face was almost concealed by 
a straggling gray beard and above this matted 
growth dark beady eyes peered forth restlessly. 

His gaze traveled from one to the other of the 
occupants of the kitchen and finally came to rest 
upon the sick girl. 

‘“Where’s your sister?” he demanded. 


CHAPTER LY 
STUMBLING ON A MYSTERY 


ALIcE WRIGHT stiffened defiantly. 

“Mary isn’t here,” she said in answer to the 
question of the unsavory individual. 

The restless black eyes of the tall, thin man 
changed, became hard. 

“That’s what you say!’’ he retorted in a rasp- 
ing voice. “How am I to tell if you’re tellin’ 
the truth or not?” 

The face of the sick girl was suddenly flooded 
with hot color. 

“You—you sneak!” she cried. “Always prowl- 
ing around the house to see what you can find 
out. Oh, I’ve seen you more than once and when 
you didn’t know there was any one looking! Go 
away, I tell you. Mary’s out!” 

The man hesitated, his eyes once more raking 
the kitchen. 

“Lots of times lately you’ve told me that same 
story, my girl,” he said. “Next time I come this 
way, you'd better see that your sister is home!” 

He turned away, slamming his hat on his 
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looked after him wonderingly. Then Tess caught 
the dark-haired girl by the arm. 

“Look!” she cried. ‘Look at Alice!” 

The sick girl swayed dizzily on her feet, one 
hand clutching the corner of the kitchen table. 
As Carol and Tess ran to her aid, she made a 
gesture as though to push them away. 

“Please!” she gasped. “That man! Don’t 
tell Mary!” 

With that she sank weakly into her chair and 
her head dropped forward on the table. 

“A glass of water, quick, Tess!” directed 
Carol, capable, as always, in an emergency. ‘The 
girl has fainted, sure enough. I hope we can 
bring her round before Mary gets back.” 

This hope was not to be realized. As Tess 
returned to the table with the glass of water, 
a shadow again darkened the kitchen door. This 
time it was Mary Wright. 

She crossed swiftly to the table where Carol 
was attempting to force a few drops of water 
down the throat of the unconscious girl. 

“Wait a minute,” commanded Mary. “I have 
something better than that!” 

She went to the cupboard and threw open the 
doors. Even in that moment of strain the girls 
were startled and shocked to see how bare were 
the shelves of that cupboard. 

Mary returned with a bottle, poured a few 
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golden drops in the bowl of a spoon and held it 
to the lips of the unconscious girl. 

“Tt’s her heart,’ explained the elder of the 
Wright sisters. ‘“That’s it, dear,” she murmured 
gently to Alice as the girl sighed and opened 
weary eyes. “Rest a little and you will be all 
right.” 

In a whisper, she asked the visiting girls: 

‘‘What happened ?” 

Before the direct question both Carol and Tess 
hesitated. They remembered the sick girl’s plea— 
“That man! Don’t tell Mary!” Yet they won- 
dered if it would be fair to Mary not to tell her 
what Alice so obviously wished to be kept secret. 

It was Carol who finally decided the question. 

“Your sister came in here to speak to us. I 
think probably she taxed her strength too much.” 

Mary nodded sadly. 

“She has no strength to tax. Poor Alice! 
Poor little sister!” 

An odor of burning fruit filled the room. Alas! 
In the excitement the boiling preserves on the 
stove had been completely forgotten! 

Mary leaped to her feet and ran to the stove. 
One stir of the blackened contents of the pots was 
enough to tell her the worst. 

“Spoiled!” she groaned. ‘Oh, how, how could 
I have done such a thing!” 
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Over her shoulder, Tess peered into the black. 
ened pot. 

“Can’t you take some of it off the top?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary resignedly. ‘I can save 
a little of it, perhaps, but hardly enough to count. 
Never mind. It really doesn’t matter.” 

If the girls had not had that enlightening con- 
versation with Alice they might have taken Mary 
at her word and really have believed that a pot 
or two of spoiled preserves did not matter. 

Now they knew better. More than that, they 
appreciated to the full Mary Wright’s heroism 
in attempting to hide her bitter chagrin beneath 
a cloak of indifference. 

“There’s pride for you,” thought Carol ad- 
miringly. ‘The kind of pride that never says 
die!” 

At the same time, Tess was telling herself de- 
cidedly: 

“Some thing must be done about this. Some- 
thing really must!” 

“I’m sorry,’ Mary Wright was saying as she 
removed the blackened pot from the stove to the 
drain of the kitchen sink. “I’m sorry we have 
had to let you in for so much excitement. I’m 
afraid you will decide you don’t like it here— 
just as Alice said you might.” 

“Alice was wrong,” said Tess promptly. “It’s 
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you who should be dissatisfied with us, after our 
letting your preserves burn and everything.” 

“You!” said Mary Wright quickly, turning to 
her. 

“Of course! Didn’t you leave us in charge 
of these things while you went to look up a boy 
to get our trunks? And if we let the preserves 
burn while you were away, whose fault is it, Pd 
like to know! I can’t forgive myself.” 

“But you didn’t a 

“Yes, we did,” contradicted Tess firmly. “And 
what’s more, we won’t consent even to stay over- 
night unless you agree to let us send up a couple 
of baskets of fresh fruit from the village the 
first thing in the morning. Shall we, Carol?” 

“Absolutely not!” returned Carol promptly. 
“We'll go and camp on Mrs. Bitz’s porch first!” 

In the end Mary Wright was forced to submit 
to their terms. While she was reluctant to allow 
them to shoulder the responsibility for the spoiled 
preserves, they could, nevertheless, sense the re- 
lief their proposition brought her. 

The worried frown lifted from her face, and 
when Alice insisted that her chair be brought into 
the kitchen so that she might take part in their 
conversation, poor Mary became almost gay. 

She spread the table with a clean red-checked 
cloth while Tess and Carol found dishes and 
silver, put butter on a plate, and cut the bread. 
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It was plain enough fare that Mary finally put 
before them, but it was plentiful and good. Pork 
and beans, bran muffins, milk. 

It was some time before Carol and Tess learned 
that for several weeks the Wright sisters had 
dined upon little but pork and beans and potato 
soup. Beans and potato soup were notoriously 
filling and, more important still, cheap! 

Some time later when Mary, lamp in hand, 
prepared to show the visitors to their room, she 
paused for a moment to whisper gratefully: 

“You have been very good for Alice. She is a 
different girl already!” 


CHAPTER V 
VOICES 


THERE were only two rooms upstairs in the 
Wright cottage. Neither room was large and 
both had slanting roofs so that they appeared 
smaller, even, than they were. 

But in some way Mary Wright had contrived 
to give them a homelike, cozy appearance. 

Matting covered the floor and the bright-hued 
tag rugs scattered over the matting were scrupu- 
lously clean. The dormer windows were quaint 
and pretty and were wide open now to a fresh 
breeze from the sea. 

Near one of these windows stood a double bed. 
The sheets were turned down to reveal snowy 
white linen, the pillows were invitingly placed. 

Beside the bed there were only three objects of 
furniture in the room—a chest of drawers with a 
mirror above it, a washstand, and one chair. 

‘And our trunks!” exclaimed Carol, as her 
eye rested upon the two familiar objects that had 
followed them, successfully, from Elmwood. “I 
never heard them come in.” 

Mary smiled. 
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““We were making too much noise in the 
kitchen, I guess,” she said. ‘Hiram West’s boy 
brought them. He’s a nice lad and always a 
pleasant one to run errands.” 

She looked about her anxiously. 

“Do you think you will be comfortable for the 
night?” she asked. “If there is anything you 
want that you don’t see, will you please to ask 
for it?” 

“Judging from the look of that bed,” said Tess, 
stifling a prodigious yawn, “‘we’ll not be in a con- 
dition long to ask for anything, Mary Wright. 
If ever a bed said ‘sleep,’ that one does!” 

Mary smiled, well pleased. 

“T won’t call you in the morning,” she said. 
“You may sleep as long as you like.”’ 

She went out, softly closing the door behind 
her. 

Carol sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“Well?” she queried, in a whisper. 

“Well?” returned Tess. “Things have cer- 
tainly been happening since we landed on Light- 
house Island. What do you make of it all, 
Carol?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Carol. She kicked 
off one shoe and wriggled her toes thoughtfully. 
“There’s a good deal I don’t understand about 
Mary Wright and her sister: 4 
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“That man at the kitchen door, for instance?” 
said Tess. 

“Exactly. Why should Alice have been so 
frightened by him?” 

“Maybe they owe him money, or something, 
that they can’t pay,” Tess hazarded. ‘“The two 
girls seem to be dreadfully poor.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” agreed Carol, kicking 
off the other shoe. ‘There’s one thing I’m quite 
sure about, anyway, and that is that I’m ex- 
tremely grateful to Mrs. Bitz!” 

“What for?” queried Tess, surprised. 

Carol chuckled. 

“For being away!” she said. “If Mrs. Bitz 
had not had to go to Bayport to nurse her sick 
sister, we might never have met Mary and Alice 
Wright. And I like them. I like them awfully.” 

“Me, too,” said Tess ungrammatically. 
“We've got to find a way to help them, Carol!” 

“Yes,” agreed Carol. “We'll think that over.” 

Morning found the two visitors to Lighthouse 
Island refreshed by the kind of sleep one finds 
only at the seashore. 

“Took here, Carol!” 

Tess was on her knees before the low dormer 
window. Outside, the world was drenched in 
sunshine. 

“We can see the bay from here. Isn’t that a 
splendiferous view?” 
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Joining Tess at the window, Carol agreed that 
it was, all of that. 

“What a glorious day!” she cried. “Just right 
for swimming. We’ll try the water of the bay 
after breakfast, or know the reason why. I’m 
glad we’re on the bay side and will have the still 
bathing nearer than the surf bathing.” 

Tess gave her an odd look. 

“You talk as if we were going to stay here 
indefinitely, Carol. Mary Wright invited us for 
one night, you know!” 

Carol frowned. 

““That’s so. She may not want to take board- 
ers. If she doesn’t, what then?” 

Tess shrugged. 

‘We'll take our troubles one at a time,’ she 
advised. ‘Mrs. Bitz may be back by this time, 
for all we know. I admit it isn’t probable, but it’s 
possible. We can run over there after breakfast, 
anyway.” 

When, some time later, the chums went down- 
stairs, they found the lower part of the house 
deserted. The kitchen was in order and the 
table was set for breakfast, but Mary was no- 
where to be seen. 

They had about decided to go out and try to 
get a nearer view of the bay that had appeared 
so enticing from their bedroom windows when 
Mary herself blew into the kitchen. 
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“Blew” is the proper term to describe Mary 
Wright’s entrance into any place. She entered 
a room with all the vigor and fresh vitality of an 
ocean breeze. As she stood in the doorway now, 
her arms full of bundles, her face rosy with ex- 
ercise, her hair windblown, the girls were re- 
minded of the masthead of some Viking ship. 

At sight of the two Elmwood girls, Mary’s 
naturally healthy color became a painful brick 
red. It spread until it covered her throat and 
reached to the roots of her hair. 

“Oh,” she said. ‘“I—I thought you would be 
asleep yet.” 

The girls realized at once the cause of Mary’s 
confusion. The bundles in her arms, the depleted 
condition of the pantry shelves as they had seen 
them the evening before, these two things told 
the story. There had been nothing in the house 
for breakfast—or at least not enough to supply 
the needs of the unexpected guests! So Mary 
had been to market early. 

Carol and Tess ignored the bundles. They set 
to work changing the position of cups and 
saucers, rattling cutlery, placing chairs, anything 
and everything that would make Mary believe 
that they had not noticed those telltale bundles. 

They chatted constantly, telling Mary how well 
they had slept, what a pleasant view they had 
found from their upstairs window, and otherwise 
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artfully suggesting that if Mary had no objection 
they, Tess and Carol, would be glad to stay on 
at the Wright cottage indefinitely. 

However, if they hoped that Mary would take 
this hint and invite them to prolong their stay, 
they were doomed to disappointment. Their im- 
promptu hostess said nothing which might lead 
them to believe that she expected them to stay 
with her even for the remainder of that one day. 

Alice did not appear for breakfast. Inquiry 
revealed that the sick girl seldom ventured below 
stairs before noon. 

“Tll take her an egg and a piece of toast,” 
Mary said, with that shadowed look that was al- 
ways present when she spoke of her sister. ‘She 
eats so little—scarcely enough to keep a bird 
alive.” 

After breakfast, Carol and Tess insisted on 
washing the dishes while Mary took the tray bear- 
ing an egg and a piece of toast to Alice. 

“Tt looks as if we would have to find another 
boarding place,’ Carol remarked ruefully. 
““What’s more, we'd better be about it at once 
unless we want to trip back to Elmwood. How 
the girls would laugh at us!” 

“We may have to break into Mrs. Bitz’s house 
yet,” giggled Tess, as she wiped the last piece of 
silver and hung up the dish towel. 
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As they were going through the front room 
Mary came downstairs with the empty tray. 

“You can’t very well miss it,” she told them 
when they asked the direction to the village. “As 
a matter of fact, we are on the edge of Light 
Village now. Just keep on down this road and 
you will come to Jake’s general store. It’s the 
only store this side of the mainland.” 

Mary had left the house with them to point 
out the road. Now the girl visitors looked about 
them with interest. 

“Tt looks as if you had quite a good deal of 
property yourself,” Tess observed. 

“Yes,” said Mary proudly. “Pa used to set 
considerable store by his farm. It would prob- 
ably pay us money now if we could afford to farm 
it. Pa would never part with a stick of it. He 
loved the land—and so do we!” 

Later this conversation was to recur vividly 
to Tess and Carol. 

Meanwhile their chief concern was to find some 
one who would take them in to board, if not for 
the remainder of their stay on Lighthouse Island, 
at least until Mrs. Bitz returned from Bayport. 

‘Mrs. Bitz said she would probably be back 
in a few days,” Mary had told them. ‘As soon 
as she arranges for some one to take charge of 
her sister.” 

Before continuing to the village, they slipped 
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across the fields to Mrs. Bitz’s house. One glance 
at it was sufficient to assure them that its owner 
had not yet returned. 

“Not that we really expected it,”’ sighed Tess. 

Nor was their luck any better in Light Village. 

Jake Harmon, keeper of the general store, 
turned out to be a garrulous fellow who told the 
girls all—and more—than they wanted to know. 

They were assured by this person that Mrs. 
Bitz was the only one on Lighthouse Island who 
took boarders. 

“‘There’s the cottages,” said Jake. ‘But they 
are all rented in advance for the season, as you 
might say. There’s places on the mainland, 
though, if that’s where you want to go.” 

That was, decidedly, where the girls did not 
want to go. They thanked Jake Harmon, 
ordered several baskets of fruit and some sugar 
to be sent out to the Wright cottage, and, rather 
dispiritedly, started back along the road. 

“Tt looks as if our vacation were going to be 
spoiled, after all,” said Carol. “I did so hope 
Mary Wright would ask us to stay this morning.” 

“T thought several times she was going to,” 
Tess said thoughtfully. ‘But every time she 
opened her mouth she closed it again with a sort 
of snap as if something just wouldn’t let her ask 
us.. Queer)” 

“There’s something about those two girls we 
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don’t understand,” Carol replied. ‘I'd like to 
stay with them, first rate, but if they don’t want 
us, that settles it. We certainly can’t push our- 
selves in where we aren’t wanted.” 

“Sometimes good breeding can be terribly in- 
convenient,” sighed Tess whimsically. ‘Now if 
we had ‘just growed,’ like Topsy, we wouldn’t 
have such scruples!” 

They walked on for some time in silence. 
Abruptly Carol paused and raised her head, as 
though sniffing the wind. 

“Do you hear what I hear?” she demanded. 


CHAPTER VI 
MARY’S STORY 


Wuat Carol Borden heard was the sound of 
voices raised in angry altercation. Some one was 
quarreling and being quarreled with violently. 
The voices seemed to be near at hand, probably 
just around the bend in the road. 

“Why,” Tess discovered suddenly, “that must 
be the Wright cottage. Surely that tree and gate 
post look familiar.” 

‘They are familiar,” Carol decided. ‘‘Come 
on, let’s see what the trouble is!” 

A few steps took them around the bend in the 
road and in full view of the disputants. 

Mary Wright was standing at bay before the 
steps of the porch. Behind her Alice, clad in 
slippers and dressing gown, clung weakly to the 
porch railing. 

The third figure the visitors recognized as 
being that of the tall, thin man who had so 
startled Alice the previous evening. 

“So he’s back again!’ said Carol grimly. 
“Now maybe we'll find out who he is!” 

“TI was here yesterday,” said the man raspingly, 

At 
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‘and your sister there said you wasn’t to home.” 

“T wasn’t,” said Mary. ‘When I am at home 
I am never afraid to face you, Ira Champour! 
You should know that!” 

“T know I never get to see you no more,” said 
the thin man sullenly. ‘‘Whenever I have busi- 
ness to talk over with you u 

“T have no business to talk over with you,” 
interrupted Mary sharply. “How many times 
do I have to tell you that? Will you please go 
away?” 

“No!” fairly shouted the man. “T’ll let no two 
stubborn snips of girls play hide and seek with 
me. I want your house and property here. It 
ain’t,” with a sly glance, ‘‘as if I wasn’t willin’ 
to pay for it!” 

“Oh, yes, about a tenth of what it’s worth,” 
retorted Mary contemptuously. ‘Once more, I 
tell you, this property is not for sale!” 

The man took a threatening step nearer. He 
raised his fist and shook it at the two girls. 

“T tell you, your ma promised to sell to me at 
that price,” he cried. “She promised before she 
died.” 

From the porch where she clung tight to the 
railing, Alice cried: 

“I don’t believe it! Mother loved the property 
as much as father did. She always dreamed of 
having a fine house here. And if she ever thought 
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of selling to any one, she would certainly never 
have agreed to a price that meant practically giv- 
ing the place away! I'll never believe mother 
promised such a thing, Ira Champour!” 

“You won’t, eh? Well, now, suppose I was 
to tell you I have proof of my claim? What 
would you say then?” 

Tess Folsom and Carol Borden, watching the 
Wright girls sympathetically, saw them wince at 
this. Alice grew pale and began to tremble, but 
Mary continued to face her tormenter with steady 
eyes and a contemptuous look. 

“Td say what I have said before, Ira Cham- 
pour,” she cried. “That you are merely trying 
to frighten two girls who have no one to help 
or advise them into giving their property away 
to you! ‘That’s what it would amount to if we 
sold at the price you offer. I tell you once more 
that the place is not for sale, and that’s my last 
word on it!” 

“Oh, it is, eh?” snarled the irate Champour. 
“Well, it may be your last word, but it ain’t 
mine! I tell you I have proof—in writing—that 
your mother promised to sell to me, and when 
the right time comes, [ll produce it. Unless,” 
slyly, “‘you come to your senses in the meantime. 
And that’s my last word on it!” Then he jammed 
his hat on his head and stamped off down the 
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road. If he saw Tess and Carol as he passed 
them he gave no sign of it. 

As for Mary and Alice Wright, they appeared 
to notice the presence of the two girls for the 
first time. Mary’s look questioned them anx- 
iously. 

“We couldn’t help hearing,” Tess apologized. 
“We came on, thinking that you might be in 
trouble and that we could help.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Mary, with a gesture 
of weariness. “You were bound to meet Cham- 
pour sooner or later. He haunts this place.” 

“Who is he?’ asked Carol curiously. 

Before answering Mary went to Alice, put an 
arm about her and drew her gently to the top 
step of the porch. 

“You are all of a-tremble, chicken,” she remon- 
strated. “You shouldn’t have come down.” 

“T had to,” said Alice simply. ‘I couldn’t let 
you face Ira Champour all alone.” 

Mary turned a grave face to Tess and Carol. 

“Sit down,” she said. ‘‘You’ve heard so much, 
you might as well hear more. That is, if you 
care to.” 

“We'd like to very much,” replied Carol 
gently. | 

Mary clasped her capable hands in her lap. 
For a long minute she regarded them thought- 
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fully. Then she raised her candid eyes to the 
waiting girls. 

“You could scarcely have been here, even over- 
night,” she began, “without realizing that Alice 
and I are very poor.” 

Tess and Carol could not deny this, so they 
said nothing. 

“While father and mother were alive things 
were better with us,” the girl continued. ‘But 
even at that I can scarcely remember a time when 
there was not a struggle to make ends meet. 

“Father was a good farmer, but not a very 
good business man and he had bad luck. One 
year there was a frost, the next a blight. He 
never managed to harvest more than enough to 
supply a bare living for us. But—he always 
hoped i 

Her voice faltered and her gallant head 
drooped, but only for a moment. When she 
looked up again, her eyes were bright, her smile 
resolute. 

“Someway, he always had faith in the land, 
father did. He believed that it would make us 
rich. He was forever talking of the day when 
we would pull down the little cottage and build 
a house—a fine white house with a downstairs 
porch and an upstairs one. I believe that house 
was real to him and I think, I really think, that 
he got as much pleasure from his dream of it as 
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though it aetually were built on the spot where 
this one stands and we were living in it. Dear 
father!” 

Alice’s thin white hand stole over and clasped 
her sister’s sturdy one. Mary returned the pres- 
sure and smiled sadly. 

“When he died, I believe he passed on his hope 
to mother. She always had faith in the land 
just as he did. 

“But she missed father. It seemed that she 
couldn’t get along without him. And, before she 
died, she made us promise that we would never 
sell the land—never! She wanted us to try to 
make father’s dream come true. That’s how I 
know,” she cried, lifting her head defiantly, “‘that 
Ira Champour isn’t telling the truth!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE KEEPER OF THE LIGHT 


“You see,” Mary Wright continued her story 
more calmly, “feeling the way she did, mother 
never could have promised to sell our farm to 
Champour for such a small amount that it’s 
ridiculous even to name it. It would be like sell- 
ing dreams.” 

“We knew mother better than Ira Champour 
ever did,” said Alice, leaning her head against 
Mary’s shoulder. “She would rather have cut 
off her right hand than do such a thing. Why, 
it would have been treachery to father!” 

“Yet this man Champour says he has proof— 
in writing,’ said Tess thoughtfully. ‘I wonder 
what he means by that.” 

“He says he has a letter from mother in which 
she promises to sell him the farm,’ Mary ex: 
plained. ‘Of course, we are sure that she never 
wrote him such a letter. The only thing we are 
afraid of is that he may, by some trickery, make 
it appear that she did. I have heard,” she con- 
tinued naively, “that such things are done.” 
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“But that would be forgery!” cried Carol 
Borden. 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t suppose Ira Champour would stop at 
anything if he thought he could make money by 
it,” she observed dryly. 

‘‘He’s a regular old miser!” cried Alice Wright. 
“Everybody on Lighthouse Island knows that he 
won’t pay a nickel for a thing if he can get it for 
a penny.” 

“Ye seems to want your property very badly,” 
observed Carol. ‘I wonder why.” 

Mary shook her head wearily. 

“That’s what we can’t find out,” she said. “Of 
course, it’s good farming land, but I don’t be- 
lieve Ira Champour wants it for that purpose.” 

“When we ask him what his reason is for try- 
ing to make us sell,’ Alice put in, “he only shakes 
his head and looks sly.” 

“What does he do for a living?” asked Tess. 

Mary looked surprised, as though she thought 
that every one should know, without telling, the 
business of Ira Champour! 

““Hle’s the keeper of the light,” she said. “I 
supposed you knew.” 

“This is only our second day here,” Tess re- 
minded her. ‘And we have scarcely met any one 
yet but you folks 
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“And Jake Harmon of the general store,” put 
in Carol. 

“Then you don’t know anything about poor 
Nora Dean, either.” Alice sat up suddenly, shak- 
ing off Mary’s encircling arm. “If I was ever 
sorry for any one, it’s certainly that poor girl.” 

Carol and Tess looked increasingly mystified. 

“Nora lives at the lighthouse with Ira Cham- 
pour and his deaf wife,” Mary hastened to ex- 
plain. ‘Her story is a very sad one. If you care 
to hear it a 

She was interrupted by the noisy arrival of 
a flivver from the village. 

“Got some fruit for you, Mary!” called a red- 
headed, cheery-faced lad as he jumped from the 
car. “Enough to last you all summer, shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

From the flivver he dragged the baskets of 
fruit and the sugar Tess and Carol had ordered. 
Mary jumped to her feet in consternation. 

“Bill!’”’ she cried to the red-headed youth. “TI 
never ordered all that. I can’t—that is « 
She paused and flushed painfully. Tess and Carol 
guessed that she had been about to say, “I can’t 
pay for it!” 

“Tt’s all paid for,” said Bill nonchalantly. 
“These young ladies,” with a jerk of his thumb 
toward Tess and Carol, ‘‘settled with Jake at the 
store.” 
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Mary looked to the girls for confirmation. 

“Just to make up for what we ruined yester- 
day,” Carol Borden explained. 

“Oh, but you shouldn’t!”) Mary protested. 
“Besides, you didn’t———” 

“Yes, we did!” Tess contradicted flatly. “Any- 
way, if you don’t accept this fruit we’ll throw it 
in the bay and let the fishes eat it, won’t we, 
Carol?” 

“And what a waste of fruit,’ mourned Carol. 

In the end Mary accepted the generous gift of 
these new acquaintances. She could do nothing 
else, especially when they pretended to be terribly 
offended at her reluctance. 

Alice put her hand on her sister’s arm. She 
appeared more animated than the girls had yet 
seen her. 

‘“We won't have to lose our big order, Mary,” 
she said. ‘‘We can keep the Dumont people!” 

“Yes,” said Mary. “If I can only do it up 


before it spoils. There’s so much “ 
“We'll help,’ Carol decided gayly. ‘“‘We don’t 
know a great deal about preserves e 


“Except how to eat them,” Tess chuckled. 

“But we’re bright and willing to learn. All we 
need is a spoon and an apron and some one to tell 
us what to do.” 

Still Mary hesitated. 
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“If you are doing this for us because you are 
sorry: 

“We're doing it because we want some of the 
preserves when they’re done,” explained Tess, 
with a grave face. ‘Come! Where’s the 
apron?” 

Mary said huskily: 

“You don’t know how much this means——” 

She was interrupted by the reappearance of the 
red-headed lad called Bill. He had deposited the 
sugar and the baskets of fruit at the kitchen door 
and now approached Mary, waving a white en- 
velope at her. 

“I stopped at the post-office on my way up. 
There was this letter for you,” he explained. 
“So I brought it along.” 

“Thanks, Bill,’ said Mary. She looked at the 
address on the envelope and evidently recognized 
the writing, for, with a glance at the girls, she 
announced: “It’s from Mrs. Bitz. She said she 
would write as soon as she reached her sister’s 
house and it seems she has kept her promise.” 

With mixed emotions, the girls from Elmwood 
watched Mary as she slit open the envelope of 
Mrs. Bitz’s letter. If the good woman were to 
announce her speedy return to Lighthouse Island, 
that would certainly be a solution of their im- 
mediate and pressing problem. And yet the girls 
found themselves wishing with all their hearts 
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that the worthy Mrs. Bitz might stay on in- 
definitely with her sick sister in Bayport! 

Mary took an interminable time over the letter. 

“What does she say?” prompted Tess at last. 

“Her sister is very sick,’ Mary reported 
gravely. ‘“‘Mrs. Bitz says she may not be able to 
get back home for a long time.” 

“Oh, dear! Then what shall we do for a 
boarding house?” cried Caro]. watching Mary 
out of the corner of her eye. 

“We don’t want to go back to Elmwood,” 
mourned Tess, hinting shamelessly. ‘Our vaca- 
tion will be completely spoiled.” 

“Tet them stay here, Mary!” Alice spoke 
eagerly, with a shy glance at the girls. “If they 
haven’t anywhere else to go, maybe they can 
manage to put up with our poor little place for 
a while 2 

Carol twirled about on her heels. 

“As if we hadn’t been waiting for ages to have 
you ask us!” she cried. “We began to think you 
were never going to take the hint!” 

In that way began a very real and lasting 
friendship between Alice and Mary Wright and 
the two girls from Elmwood. 

Tess and Carol were radiant now that the suc- 
cess of their vacation at Lighthouse Island was 
no longer jeopardized by the absence of Mrs. 
Bitz. They insisted upon paying Mary one week’s 
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board in advance—‘‘the same as we would have 
done with Mrs. Bitz.” 

Mary looked almost startled when the bills 
were thrust into her hands. 

‘This is too much,” she stammered. 

“No pay, no stay!” sang Carol. “Now give 
us that spoon and apron and let’s get at those 
preserves!” 

“But we don’t want you to pay any more for 
board than it’s worth,” insisted Mary. 

“T guess it will be worth that,” returned Tess. 
“Why, in the city or down at one of the fash- 
ionable summer resorts we'd have to pay three 
times as much.” 

“There isn’t much of fashion about this,” 
murmured Mary. ‘This is more of a workshop 
than anything else.” 

“Say, do I get that apron?” demanded Carol. 
“Or do I have to go to work and muss up this 
dress?” 

“There is an extra apron on the hook over 
there, if you must have it,’’ answered Mary. 

“And I want that spoon,” returned Carol, and 
took it quickly from the other girl’s hand. 

“Perhaps you think we don’t know anything 
about this work,” suggested Tess. 

“I haven’t had time to think,” replied Mary, 
smiling. ‘But do you really want to go to work? 
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Why don’t you go out and have a good time?” 

“We'll have a good time right here,” said 
Carol. 

“TI know we shall,’’ added Tess. 

“All right, then, go as far as you please,” 
murmured Mary. 

What fun they had over it! They worked 
until sundown—with the exception of a short 
“time out’ for lunch—and when they finished 
there was a truly imposing row of jars along the 
pantry shelves. 

It was not until dinner was over and they were 
once more in the little upstairs room fronting 
the bay that Tess remembered that Mary had 
never finished the story of Nora Dean, the girl 
who lived with Ira Champour at the lighthouse. 

“Come to bed now,” said Carol sleepily. 
“We'll ask Mary ail about her in the morning.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WARNING 


In the morning Nora Dean was once more 
forgotten. 

After Carol and Tess had helped with the 
dishes and straightened up their room, Mary 
shooed them from the house. Nor would she 
heed their protests. 

“You came here for a vacation,” she reminded 
them. “If you think I am going to keep you 
here slaving over a preserve pot day in and day 
out, you are much mistaken. Run along now 
and see what you think of our island.” 

“You might drop in at the lighthouse and give 
Ira Champour our compliments,” suggested Alice. 

The sick girl had positively refused to have her 
breakfast in bed that morning. She had eaten 
with the others—two soft-boiled eggs, two pieces 
of toast, and a glass of creamy milk. 

Now she was seated at the table preparing the 
glass jars which were to receive the contents of 
her sister’s preserve pots. 

She looked brighter, more animated, than the 
visiting girls had yet seen her. However, Mary, 
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passing between stove and sink and pantry, 
watched her anxiously, fearful lest she overtax 
her strength. 

“We'll do that,” promised Carol in response 
to Alice’s proposal. “Shall we ask Mr. Ira 
Champour to call?” 

“Tell him,” said Mary grimly, “‘that if he does 
we will use Grandfather Wright’s shotgun on him. 
I don’t know whether it works yet or not, but I’d 
like right well to find out!” 

“We'll tell him,” promised Carol gayly. “It’s 
just the kind of message I'd like to take to Mr. 
Ira Champour!” 

But once outside the house, the two girls turned 
solemn. 

“Tt seems too bad,” said Tess, “that Mary and 
Alice have to work all the time, just to make a 
bare living, while we don’t work at all and still 
have all the fun we want. It isn’t fair!” . 

“No, it isn’t,” agreed Carol. ‘We can help 
Mary now and then with her work and try to 
lure Alice out into the sunshine and fresh air. 
Beyond that I don’t see what we can do. As for 
this Ira Champour. 

‘Maybe we can get him to put out to sea in 
a leaky boat,” giggled Tess. 

“And then Mary won’t have to use Grand- 
father Wright’s shotgun on him,” Carol agreed. 
‘“What do you say to going on up toward Light- 
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house Point? We might catch a glimpse of the 
old ogre.” 

“Meanwhile we are apt to catch a pretty good 
glimpse of the island as a whole,” agreed Tess. 
“Oh, isn’t that pretty?” 

They had crossed the strip of field that sepa- 
rated them from the bay and now stood on the 
shore, gazing across the bay and over toward the 
mainland. 

The quiet water was dotted with boats. Some 
of these rode at anchor, others plied busily be- 
tween the island and the mainland, still others 
were nosing out toward the open sea beyond 
Lighthouse Point. 

“Wouldn’t I like to be out in one of those!” 
said Tess, longingly. 

Carol chuckled softly. 

“Tf wishes were horses,’ she murmured. ‘‘Look 
over there, Tess! If that is not a boathouse, 
then my name never was Carol Borden———” 

“Of course it is!’ cried Tess. ‘‘And look at 
the fleet of rowboats they’ve got lined up beside 
it! Maybe we can hire one for the season, 
Carol. 

‘We can but try,” agreed the latter. 

The matter was speedily arranged. The man 
who ran the boathouse was a salty old fellow with 
a rough, weather-beaten face and a long white 


beard. Tess and Carol liked him at once. That 
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the liking was mutual was attested by the fact that 
the girls were given the best craft of the lot, al- 
ready promised to another, they later found out. 

“We'll row to Lighthouse Point,” Tess de- 
cided. ‘Jump in, Carol. IT’ll take first turn at 
the oars.” 

With twinkling eyes, the old man watched 
them. 

“Take care of. the rocks off the point,” he 
warned. ‘The current’s treacherous there, so 
you'd best give the rocks a wide berth.” 

“As if we wouldn’t know that without being 
told,’ Carol scoffed when they were out of ear- 
shot of their new acquaintance. ‘‘What does he 
take us for, anyway?” 

‘Just the same, I wish we’d had the sense to 
put on our bathing suits,’ Carol retorted. . “I 
don’t mind a dip, but these knickers of mine are 
apt to shrink if they get wet.” 

“Who said anything about a dip?” Tess de- 
manded indignantly. “Don’t you think I know 
how to row?” ! 

“You can prove it,” Carol told her calmly, 
“by not running into that motorboat back of you. 
I’ve been told that isn’t good rowing form!” 

Tess looked over her shoulder, cried out in 
alarm and pulled heavily at the starboard oar. 
She just succeeded in grazing the bow of the 
motorboat. 
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She met Carol’s teasing glance, frowned, then 
gigeled. 

“Oh, well!” she said. “If you know how to 
do it so much better than I, why don’t you come 
and take the oars?” 

“After awhile,” agreed Carol, trailing her hand 
in the warm water. “We have plenty of time, 
for it’s a long, long row to Lighthouse Point, 
Tess dear. Look out! You nearly bumped that 
canoe |” 

“T didn’t come within a hundred yards of it,” 
retorted Tess indignantly. ‘I wish you’d stop 
scaring me to death, Carol Borden!” 

“Tt isn’t your fault,” giggled Carol. “The 
bay is too crowded, that’s all. Before we come 
out again, we'll see that some of these boats are 
removed!” 

As a matter of fact, neither Carol nor Tess 
were experienced rowers, having experimented al- 
most entirely heretofore with that less stable 
cousin of the rowboat, the canoe. ‘Thus, their 
first trip up the bay toward Lighthouse Point 
proved a rather harrowing experience. 

They were unwilling to venture too far out 
toward the middle of the bay, for that put them in 
the path of the other craft hurrying to and fro. 
On the other hand they could not hug the shore 
without dodging innumerable  bright-capped 
bathers from the cottages along the shore. 
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“Everybody in the world must be in swimming 
but us,’ remarked Tess after she had narrowly 
escaped decapitating one adventurous swimmer. 

“FYe was doing the ‘dead man’s crawl,’”’ re- 
marked Carol. 

“A moment more,” giggled Tess, “and he’d 
have been doing it in earnest! Oh, dear, where 
is that wretched lighthouse ?” 

“Not far now,” Carol encouraged her. ‘‘Can’t 
you hear the pounding of the wavelets on the 
rocks?” 

“T hear it too well,” admitted Tess, with a 
fearful glance over her shoulder. ‘To tell the 
truth, Carol, I don’t like the looks of those rocks 
at the Point.” 

"Neither ido. I,” vagreed  Carol.>  “Butsaar 
course, with such an expert oarsman at the wheel 
—I should say, oars é 

“Don’t be silly! This is no time for joking, 
Carol Borden!” 

“But I wasn’t joking!” returned Carol, with 
touching sincerity. “I meant every word of it!” 

As a substitute for answering, Tess so manipu- 
lated her oar that a considerable portion of the 
contents of the bay landed splashily upon Carol’s 
face. Carol subsided, spluttering threats. 

“IT think I'll turn in here,” said Tess, eyeing 
a small inlet hopefully. ‘We'd better sit on the 
sand awhile and talk over this Point business.” 
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“As a matter of fact,” said Carol, mopping 
water from her face with a blue-bordered hand- 
kerchief, “I think we’d better walk the rest of the 
way to the Point. Sounds safer to me—if not 
heroic.” 

Accordingly, Tess turned the nose of the boat 
toward the inlet. As she did so, both girls were 
startled by a sharp warning cry: 

“Don’t come in here! Rocks!” 


CHAPTER IX 
NORA DEAN 


LooKING up, the two girls in the rowboat saw 
a small figure standing on the bank above them. 
It held two small fists to its mouth, making a 
megaphone of them. 

“Rocks beneath the water,’ shouted this 
strange little person. ‘‘Don’t come any closer or 
you'll lose your boat!” 

Glancing down, Carol cried out sharply: 

“She’s right! There’s a rock as pointed as 
a shark’s fin. Let me have an oar, Tess. I'll 
help!” 

Between them they managed to swing the boat 
about, just grazing the treacherous, sharp-pointed 
rock. 

As they put out once more into deeper water, 
the girls looked up at the steep bank. 

The girl, scarcely more than a child, she 
seemed, who had given them so timely a warning,, 
still stood there. But as they looked, a figure 
rose up stealthily behind her, a tall, thin figure 
that towered over the child. 

‘Look out!” cried Carol. 
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The girl on the bank turned, just as the out- 
stretched hand of the man gripped her shoulder. 

A scream rang out over the water, a scream 
of abject fright. 

The next moment Carol Borden and Tess Fol- 
som found themselyes staring at an empty scene. 
Both man and child had disappeared! 

“What are you going to do?” cried Tess, in 
alarm. Carol had seized both oars and was 
heading the boat once more toward the inlet. 

“Pm going ‘to follow that man!” returned 
Carol decidedly. “If he’s hurting the little 
girl - 

But Tess seized the oars in her turn and reso- 
lutely headed the boat out toward deep water. 

“You're crazy, Carol!” she cried. ‘“‘Remem- 
ber those rocks! We might not drown our- 
selves, but we would certainly wreck the boat. 
Let go that oar, please. You will have us cap- 
sized in a minute!” 

Reluctantly, Carol released the oar. 

“But, Tess,” she protested, ‘we should do 
something about it!” 

“What?” returned Tess. “By the time we 
find a place to land and make the boat fast so it 
can’t drift away, the man and the little girl will 
probably have disappeared. Besides, I don’t see 
any good place to land.” 

Carol was forced to admit that Tess’s reason- 
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ing was logical. Still she did not like to go on 
without at least investigating the strange scene 
they had witnessed. 

Who was the girl? she wondered. And who 
was the man? The girl’s father, perhaps? But 
then, thought Carol, fathers did not usually act 
as this man had acted. And daughters did not 
usually scream as this girl had screamed! What 
did it all mean? 

That Tess’s musings had carried her even far- 
ther than Carol’s was proved by her question: 

“Carol, did it seem to you that there was any- 
thing familiar about that man?” 

Carol looked puzzled. 

Siican’t ‘say: ” she began. Then broke off 
and clapped a hand over her mouth. 

“T know what you mean!” she cried. “Ira 
Champour!” 

Tess nodded. 

“T can’t be sure of it, but that man on the 
bank certainly looked like our friend, the light- 
house keeper.” 

Carol looked very thoughtful. 

“Then the girl,’ she said, “might have 
been ig 

“Nora Dean,” and Tess nodded. ‘‘The one 
Mary was going to tell us about and didn’t!” 

This theory was a very interesting one to the 
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two girls from Elmwood. It suggested all sorts 
of fascinating possibilities. 

Who was Nora Dean? Why did she live 
at the lighthouse with the crabbed lighthouse 
keeper? Why was she in such obvious terror 
of the man? 

“He must mistreat her,”’ said Tess. ‘What a 
terrible person that Ira Champour must be!”’ 

“We will ask Mary and Alice more about him 
and Nora Dean to-night,” she said. 

It was dinner time before the newcomers to 
Lighthouse Island found an opportunity to speak 
about their strange experience that day and to 
ask the questions that were burning to be asked 
about Ira Champour and the girl, Nora Dean. 

Mary had cleared away the dishes and 
brought the dessert—some of her own preserves 
made that day. There was some delicious sponge 
cake, too—also the Wright girls’ handiwork. 

“Um-yum!” said Carol. “If this is a sample 
of your wares, Mary Wright, then I don’t won- 
der you have more orders than you can fill.” 

“Alice stirred up the cake,” said Mary, with 
an anxious, loving glance at the younger girl. 
“She makes far better cakes and pastries than I. 
So I leave—or used to leave—that part of the 
work to her.” 

“It's: wonderful cake,” said “Tess... “If 
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I could bake like that I'd leave home and set 
up a tea shop somewhere.” 

Mary’s eyes glowed. Alice, sampling her 
cake listlessly, leaned across the table with sud- 
den animation. 

“That’s our pet ambition—Mary’s and mine,” 
she confessed. ‘“‘We were saving up for it when 
—when I got sick. Then everything went for 
doctor’s bills. Now I suppose we’ve got to start 
and begin all over again.” 

“Never mind,” said Mary quickly. ‘‘You are 
not to worry about that, chicken. Your chief 
job right now is to get well. We'll plan for the 
tea shop later. In the meantime, who will have 
more strawberry jam?” 

Tess and Carol’s admiration for the gallantry 
of the Wright girls increased steadily and with 
it, their respect. 

‘Such pluck and courage deserves to win,” 
they thought. ,‘We'll help them get their 
tea shop, whether they like it or not!” 

When Mary had helped both Carol and Tess 
to more strawberry jam and had seated herself 
again at the table, Carol spoke of the subject 
that was uppermost in their minds. 

“Mary,” she said, “yesterday you started to 
tell us about Nora Dean, the girl that lives with 
Ira Champour at Lighthouse Point. The boy 
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from the grocery store interrupted and you never 
finished your story. Remember?” 

Mary nodded. 

“Seems to me I do. But it’s a very sad story. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t care to hear it, after all.” 

“Oh, but we would!” Tess cried eagerly. 
“Listen!” 

While Mary and Alice gave rapt attention, 
Tess told the story of that day’s adventure with 
the man and the girl whom they thought to have 
been Ira Champour and Nora Dean. 

Mary nodded thoughtfully. 

“Pll tell you about Nora,” she said. 


CHAPTER X 
SHIPWRECK 


THERE was no electric light in the Wright 
cottage. There was not even gas. The wick of 
the oil lamp flared and sputtered and etched fan- 
tastic shadows on the wall as Mary Wright be- 
gan her story. 

“Tt’s odd,” said Mary, “how troubles seem to 
come all at once. One day you're secure and 
happy and the world seems a pretty nice place to 
live in. ‘Then suddenly everything you’ve loved 
and counted on is gone. You’ve nowhere to 
turn. You’re bewildered, lost, desperate. The 
light has gone out and you seem to be groping 
about in the dark. 

“That happened to Alice and me,” she added 
softly as Alice’s thin hand crept into hers. ‘‘And 
it happened to Nora Dean.” 

“Only we were so much luckier,” murmured 
Alice. ‘‘We had each other and we had our 
home. And we were older and knew how to 
make a living, even if it wasn’t a very good one. 
But Nora re 


“Nora had nothing,” Mary took up the story 
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gravely. “She was young and alone. It makes 
my heart ache now every time I think of her.” 
Her voice trailed off and for some time she sat 
brooding silently, staring at some vision that was 
hidden from Carol and Tess. ‘The girls waited 
patiently for her to continue. 

“The Dean family had a little cottage not far 
from here. It was a pretty, neat little place. 
Nora’s mother always kept it so clean and shin- 
ing that I believe you could have seen your face 
in the kitchen floor. 

“She was pretty, too, Mrs. Dean, always smil- 
ing and making jokes. It was hard to be down- 
hearted when she was around. 

“Nora looked a lot like her and she adored 
her. They were like two babies together, always 
romping and shouting and playing games. It 
was the happiest family anywhere around. When 
folks had troubles—real troubles, you under- 
stand—they’d go up to the cottage and tell Kath- 
leen Dean all about it. Ten to one she'd invite 
them to stay to supper, and when they came away, 
they were laughing. Kathleen Dean had a way 
with her that made folks forget their troubles.” 

Mary paused again. The lamp flickered and 
flared. Grotesque shadows danced on the wall. 

The listeners stirred impatiently. 

‘What happened then?” prompted Tess. 

“Everything!” Mary returned soberly. “We 
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had a terrible winter here, snows and gales and 
heavy rains that were half sleet. It was a bad 
winter for us ashore, but it was worse for those 
who put to sea.” 

At that instant came a loud bang that startled 
all of the girls. 

“Good gracious! is some one trying to break 
in?” gasped Carol. 

“Tf so, they are trying to do it with a batter- 
ing-ram,”’ answered Tess. “But I think it was 
something else.” 

“Tt was,” said Mary. ‘“That’s one of the 
upper shutters. Ill have to tie it fast again. 
Every once in a while it gets loose and makes 
a terrible noise.” 

“If it blows like this in the summer time, it 
must be something terrible in the winter,” came 
from Tess. 

“Yes, the gales are very severe, and some- 
times the snow comes down for several days, and 
then the wind piles it up so that we can hardly 
see out of the windows.” 

“T don’t suppose it’s much fun to be snowed 
Tier 
“It’s very lonely then,” came from Alice. 
“Sometimes we get afraid that we'll be starved 
out—that is, when the storms last too long.” 

“I wouldn’t mind being snowed in just once,” 
said Carol. ‘But, of course, I’d want to be sure 
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of having enough to eat,” she added quickly. 

Mary had gone off to fasten the banging shut- 
ter, and now she came back. 

“Tell us more about Nora,” said Tess. 

“You forgot to tell about Jack Dean, Mary,” 
Alice reminded her. ‘You haven’t said a word 
about Nora’s father.” 

“Jack Dean was a sailor,’’ Mary explained to 
the attentive girls. “He was a fine fellow, a 
boisterous, rollicking sort of man who seemed 
to carry the breath of the briny waves with him 
wherever he went. Every one loved him,” she 
smiled gently, ‘including Kathleen and Nora.” 

Carol drew a long breath. 

“You’ve painted a very pretty picture of an 
absolutely happy family,” she said. “Nora Dean 
was certainly a lucky little girl.” 

“Wait!” cried Mary. Her face grew stern as 
she gazed again at that vision her listeners could 
not see. ‘‘Listen to what happened then! 

“Jack Dean, being a sailor, sometimes went 
off on voyages that lasted a year; sometimes he 
was gone only for a few weeks. 

“At the time when things began to happen for 
the Dean family he was bound on one of his 
long trips. He would be gone for six, eight 
months, a year perhaps. 

“Kathleen begged him not to go. She had a 
premonition, she said, that he would never come 
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back to her; that if he went they would never 
see each other again.” 

“How strange!’? murmured Tess. 

“She was what some folks call ‘fey,’’? Mary 
explained, with a half smile. ‘She often had pre- 
monitions and they came true so often that folks 
began to have respect for them. 

“But now her husband only laughed, gave her 
a great hug, kissed Nora, and went off to his 
ship.” 

Mary paused again while the shadows danced 
and gestured on the wall. Then she said in a 
hushed voice: 

‘Kathleen Dean never laughed again!” 

“What do you mean?” cried Tess. 

“Well, you see, she was ‘fey’,” Mary ex- 
plained. ‘She took her premonition seriously. 
She believed that she would never see Jack Dean 
again and from that time to the day of her death 
she was a changed woman.” 

“Six months after Jack Dean went away,” said 
Alice softly, “Kathleen died. It was quick pneu- 
monia—she was only sick three days.” 

The girls shivered. Carol reached over and 
turned up the lamp wick. 

“There!” she said in an odd voice, ‘that’s 
better !”’ 

“What happened to Nora after her mother 
died?” asked Tess. 
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“She stayed on there,” said Mary. “After 
the funeral there were several kind people who 
wanted to take her home with them. But she 
wouldn’t go. She wanted to wait for her daddy, 
she said. 

“She was stubborn, in a quiet, pitiful little way. 
To every argument she would reply, ‘My daddy 
will be home soon. I must be here when he 
comes. I promised mamma.’ ”’ 

“Poor little thing,’ murmured Carol. “What 
a change for her!” 

Mary nodded thoughtfully. 

“There were all sorts of plans for her. Her 
case could have been reported to the Children’s 
Society, of course. They would have come and 
fetched her away. But no one had the heart to 
do that.” 

She paused again, busy with thoughts of a 
lonely child in a death-ravaged house, waiting 
with stubborn loyalty for the one person on earth 
who really loved her. 

“When Ira Champour sent his deaf wife, 
Mattie, to stay with the child,” Mary continued, 
“every one drew a sigh of relief. The problem 
was solved for the time being, at any rate, and 
when Jack Dean should return the problem of 
what to do with his motherless child would auto- 
matically devolve upon him. 

“So we went about our own affairs and forgot 
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Nora Dean until something happened that 
brought her vividly to our minds again.” 

As Mary finished speaking, a flash of light- 
ning filled the room with a greenish glare. ‘A 
distant rumble of thunder promised rain. 

“Tt’s strange that we should have a storm to- 
night,” said Mary Wright. “For it was in a 
storm—only one much, much worse than this is 
likely to be—that Jack Dean came home.” 

“Oh!” cried Tess eagerly. ‘Then he did find 
the little girl waiting for him?” 

Mary shook her head soberly. 

“Nora was waiting for him, but poor Jack 
Dean never knew it.” 

“Maybe he did, Mary,” said Alice. ‘‘Who 
knows ?” 

Mary smiled sadly. 

‘Who knows?” she repeated. ‘“‘At any rate, 
the ship on which Jack Dean sailed home to 
Nora and Kathleen ran on the rocks south of 
Devil’s Cove and every man aboard her perished 
before rescue ships could be sent out to her. It 
was a terrible night. I guess none of us will 
ever forget-1t!” 

“The worst of it was,” said Alice, “that Nora 
saw the ship go down. She climbed the rocks 
above Devil’s Cove. Folks say the boat broke 
to pieces all of a sudden, like a toy ship that you 
use a hatchet on. When Nora saw that she 
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cried out ‘Daddy! Daddy!’ and tried to climb 
down to the place where the ship had been— 
with the waves mountain high, dashing against 
the rocks. 

“They caught her and dragged her back while 
she fought and scratched and bit to get away 
from them.” 

“They took her to the cottage,” Mary con- 
tinued. ‘She was out of her mind for days, poor 
child. After that, for more than six weeks, she 
hovered between life and death. All that time 
Ira Champour’s deaf wife nursed her. So when 
she was taken to the lighthouse later to live and 
Ira took out adoption papers, no one thought it 
very strange.” 

“A good many people were surprised, just the 
same,” said Alice. ‘For up to that time Ira 
Champour had never been known to do a really 
kind, unselfish deed.” 

“Did Nora want to go with him?” Tess asked. 

“T guess she didn’t care very much where she 
went or with whom,” Mary said. “When I saw 
her, which was only once or twice, she seemed 
too dazed and listless to take an interest in any- 
thing. 

“At any rate, Ira took her and it wasn’t very 
long before people began to feel sorry enough 
that they hadn’t interfered while there was time. 

“Ira made a drudge of the poor child. She 
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does nothing but work all the time and has no 
pleasures that any one can see. But as long as 
he isn’t actively cruel to her, we can’t interfere. 
After all, he has adopted her legally enough, I 
guess.” 

“How about his wife?’ Carol suggested. 
‘Tsn’t she kind to the girl?” 

“His wife!’ repeated Alice scornfully. ‘“‘Mat- 
tie Champour is completely under Ira’s thumb. 
She doesn’t dare call her soul her own!” 

Outside the rain splashed down heavily, light- 
ning cut the darkness, the growl of the thunder 
came closer, the pounding of the waves at Light- 
house Point was a continuous roar of sound. 

It was in another storm, Mary had said, a 
storm “far worse than this was likely to be, i 
that Jack Dean had come home! 


CHAPTER XI 
LIGHTHOUSE POINT 


THE sad story of Nora Dean recurred to the 
Elmwood girls frequently in the days that fol- 
lowed. It began to haunt them to such an extent 
that they finally decided to go to Lighthouse 
Point, visit the lighthouse, and try, if they could, 
to see Nora in person. 

Mary and Alice Wright were thoroughly in 
sympathy with this plan. 

“T only wish we could go with you,” said Alice 
wistfully. “I haven’t seen Nora Dean for a long 
while. I'd like first rate to know how she’s get- 
ting along.” 

““Why not take some lunch and make a day of 
it?’ Mary suggested. ‘“The point is a popular 
place for picknickers. ‘There are a number of 
little inlets there where you can go boating or 
swimming. And if you want to take a boat and 
go out a little way, you will find excellent fish- 
ing.” 

“Sounds nice!”’ cried Carol gayly. ‘“‘We can’t 
get started too soon to suit me!” 
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Mary offered to put up the lunch, but the visit- 
ing girls would not hear of it. 

“We have nothing else to do,” said Tess. 
‘Whereas you—well, you are the busiest person 
I know. You attend to your preserving and 
trust us to find something to eat!” 

When the basket was packed with eggs, pickles 
and ham sandwiches, the girls ran upstairs and 
put on bathing suits, hiding their informal attire 
beneath long, gay-colored coats. 

Mary, looking extremely handsome with a face 
flushed from bending over preserve pots, waved 
a wooden spoon at them. Alice, busy as usual 
with a long row of glass jars, looked up to smile. 
Again the visiting girls were struck by the wist- 
ful quality of that smile. It sobered them and 
set them to wondering afresh what they could 
do more than they had done to help the hard- 
working sisters and make life better worth liy- 
ing for them. 

“If we could only find some way of sharing 
our fun with them, instead of just telling them 
about it!” ejaculated Tess. 

“T have an idea!” cried Carol. ‘The only 
reason Mary and Alice can’t get away from the 
house is because they’re so fiendishly busy. Now, 
if for two or three days we could help them 
double up on their work, what’s to prevent them 
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from coming with us for at least one lark, any- 
way?” 

“Carol, you’re a genius,” pronounced Tess ad- 
miringly. ‘Whenever I don’t know what to do 
about a thing, I think right away, ‘I’ll ask Carol. 
She'll tell me. She always knows!’ ” 

“When you begin to talk that way,” chuckled 
Carol, “I know you want something of me. 
What is it this time?” 

“How cruel you are,” sighed Tess, as they 
made their way down to the boathouse where 
their rented rowboat was moored. ‘I was 
merely going to ask you if you’d do the rowing 
to-day. My back is weak from yesterday.” 

“T knew there was something!” laughed Carol. 
“Oh, all right, I’m feeling well and strong. Give 
me the oars.” 

The salty old fellow who owned the boathouse 
lounged out on the dock just as the girls ap- 
peared. His eyes twinkled as he saw with what 
a masterful gesture Carol seized the oars. 

“Gettin’ used to the feel of ’em, are you?” he 
said, stooping down to release the boat from its 
moorings. ‘First time you come along I was 
’most afraid to let you go out alone. Seems 
like you’ve improved pretty rapid.” 

Carol flung him a sunny smile. 

“Watch me,” she called. 

The old fellow reflected that she was not hard 
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to watch as she dipped the oars into the water 
and bent her back to them. Up—down, up— 
down, with a rhythm pretty to see. There was 
now a shining stretch of water between the row- 
boat and the dock. 

“First rate!’? shouted the old fellow, chuck- 
ling. “You'll be givin’ the old timers points 
before long!” 

“Maybe we'll give you a lesson or two before 
long,” sang out Carol. 

“All right,” answered the old fellow. ‘How 
much an hour?” 

“Fifteen cents to our friends—two dollars to 
strangers,” came from Tess. 

“Cheap at half the price,” roared the old 
boatman. 

The two girls were soon well out in the bay. 
They continued to row steadily and presently 
saw a large motorboat approaching them. — 

‘There is the Sally Bacon,” said Tess. “Mary 
told me that that is the boat which takes pas- 
sengers for an excursion among the islands.” 

“Some day I’d like to visit all the islands along 
this part of the coast,’ remarked Carol. 

“All of the islands! My dear girl, have you 
any idea how many islands there are?” 

“There must be a dozen or more.” 

‘‘A dozen or more!” came with a snort. ‘You 
had better study your geography a little better! 
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Why, there are several hundred islands within 
fifty miles of this place.” 

“Good gracious! Have they all got names?” 

“T don’t know. I never asked them. But I 
do know that some of them are quite large and 
have summer colonies like this one on Lighthouse 
Island. But there must be a great number of 
others that are deserted—islands that are mostly 
rocky.” 

“Do you suppose any of the old-time pirates 
buried their treasures around here ?”’ 

“Tt might be. I don’t think, though, that I 
want the job of looking for such things. Thou- 
sands and thousands of people have gone treasure 
hunting and never got anything for it but a sore 
back.” 

The girls were no longer afraid of the other 
craft in the bay. They had learned how to 
avoid them without, at the same time, decapi- 
tating or otherwise mortally injuring the bathers 
from the cottages. 

They had come to know some of these same 
“cottagers” by sight and often waved to them 
and shouted cheery greetings as they passed. 

“Don’t let’s tell any one where we're going,” 
Tess advised. “If we hope to see Nora Dean 
and find out something about her, we’ll do better 
all alone. A crowd would spoil everything.” 

“We may find a crowd already at the point for 
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all we know,” replied Carol, rowing expertly 
around the stern of another rowboat. 

“We'll have to take a chance on that,’ de- 
clared Tess. She trailed her hand in the water, 
delighting in the cool touch of it on her skin. 
“Isn’t this a gorgeous day, Carol ?” 

“A little warm, if you ask me,” retorted Carol, 
who was working hard. ‘Now, if I were content 
to be a lazy no-account girl like a certain person 
I know: z 

‘“We haven’t had a spec of rain since the other 
night when Mary told us about Nora Dean,” 
remarked Tess, pursuing her own line of thought. 
"Odd, isn’t it??? 

“If you mean, is it odd that it rained that par- 
ticular night, I should retort that it doesn’t seem 
a bit odd to me. Coincidences will happen, even 
in the best regulated families. And that’s all 
this was—a coincidence.” 

“Odd, just the same,” Tess persisted. “I 
can’t get it out of my mind. That ship crashing 
on the rocks, poor little Nora trying to get to 
her daddy and being dragged back.” 

“Even at that, it seems to me that almost the 
worst thing that happened to her was being 
adopted by this Ira Champour,” Carol said. ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I can’t imagine a worse fate than that!” 

“Nor I,” agreed Tess. ‘“The thing is why 
should a man like the lighthouse keeper, a known 
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miser, the meanest man for miles about, do an 
apparently kind act like adopting this girl? It 
doesn’t fit with his character.” 

“He had some other motive than kindness, 
you mark my words,” declared Carol, with a sol- 
emn shake of the head. 

“Unless,” added Tess, brightening with an 
idea, ‘‘he wanted the girl as a drudge, an un- 
paid servant. Mary said he makes her work 
all the time, you know. That might have been 
his motive.” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Carol, with a shake of 
the head. “It’s too hot to think, anyway. To 
change the subject—when are you going to take 
these oars?” 

This question did effectively change the sub- 
ject. They argued it for some time. In fact, it 
was only when Carol threatened to drop the 
oars overboard that Tess consented—rather hur- 
riedly—to change seats with her and take up the 
burden of rowing. 

Since that first nearly disastrous landing near 
the Point the girls had learned of an inlet where 
they could run their boat ashore without danger 
of sharp-pointed rocks. 

Into this miniature harbor they nosed their 
way. When the boat grounded on the sandy 
bottom they jumped out into ankle-deep water, 
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pulled the craft up further on the shore, and 
made it fast. 

“Now,” caid Carol, “if you will just hand me 
the lunch baske Me 

“No, sir!” Tess refused. ‘“T’ll carry it myself, 
thanks, in preparation for the time when my 
hunger will get the better of me. You might run 
off with it and leave me provenderless. How do 
I know?” 

From where they had left their boat, the girls 
found it was still a considerable walk to the 
Point. By the time they had braved the hot sun 
for that distance they had changed their mind 
about going to the lighthouse at once. 

“We'll take a swim first and cool off,” said 
Carol. : 

“And after that, lunch,” said Tess. “I’m get- 
ting as hungry as a wolf already.” 

“Can’t be too soon to suit me,” agreed Carol. 
“Oh, look!” 

They had come out behind the lighthouse and 
to the north of it. Here was a little sandy cove 
with several small boats drawn up on the sand. 

“Maybe we could have hired our rowboat 
here,” said Carol. 

“Don’t touch those boats, young ladies!” a 
voice cried harshly. “Can’t you see they’re pri- 
vate property?” 


CHAPTER XII 
A STRANGE INTERVIEW 


Tess Forsom and Carol Borden whirled about 
and found themselves face to face with Ira 
Champour. The little, mean eyes of the miser 
regarded them suspiciously. 

“You ain’t to touch those boats,” he repeated. 
‘““They’re private property.” 

“T don’t know why we should touch them,” 
replied Carol coldly. ‘“‘We were only looking 
at them. Is there any charge for that?” 

“No,” admitted the fellow, and the girls 
thought he spoke grudgingly. “But some of the 
folks that comes up to the Point makes pretty 
free with my property and I thought maybe you 
was the same. I see you ain’t.” It was the near- 
est to an apology that Ira Champour was ever to 
come. 

“Thanks!” said Tess, and turned her back on 
him. 

Carol was about to do the same when it oc- 
curred to her that if they were to see Nora Dean 
and perhaps have speech with her, they must 
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So she did not turn her back on Ira Cham- 
pour, but favored him with a smile instead. 

“You are the keeper of the light, aren’t you?” 
she asked. 

“Tf you are staying with Alice and Mary 
Wright—and I know you are—then you should- 
n’t have to ask,” answered the man sourly. 

“What a completely horrid person he is!” 
thought Carol, but she kept on smiling. 

“We have always wanted to see the inside of 
a lighthouse,” she went on. “Is yours open to 
Visitors?” 

The keeper of the light hesitated. It was 
obvious that he wanted to refuse them. Then a 
crafty light crept into his eyes. 

“Ain't supposed to be visitors,” he muttered. 
“But Pll show you through for a quarter each.” 

“The miserly old robber!” ejaculated Tess, as 
they followed Ira Champour toward the light- 
house. “We've a right to go all through that 
lighthouse for nothing. What’s more, he knows 
it! It’s government property.” 

“Sh!? warned Carol. ‘Don’t let him hear 
you.” 

“Why not?” demanded Tess. “I’d just as 
soon ce 

“Oh, do hush! Can’t you see we mustn’t make 
an enemy of this man until we have seen Nora 
Dean? Do be careful!” 
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Tess subsided, grumbling. 

“T’ve only a few cents with me, anyway,” she 
said. 

Carol giggled. 

“If you’ve a quarter, that’s enough,” she re- 
torted. 

The lighthouse stood on a high bluff overlook- 
ing the open sea. As the two girls climbed the 
steep grade they forgot their dislike of Ira Cham- 
pour, forgot even their eagerness to see Nora 
Dean, in admiration of the structure that tow- 
ered on the edge of the cliff. 

Heretofore they had seen the lighthouse only 
from a distance. Now they saw that it was 
taller than they had thought it; a lone eagle of 
a building, lighting the treacherous rocks and 
shoals of the coast, a faithful warning to ships 
far out at sea. 

There was something awe-inspiring, challeng- 
ing to the imagination in the thought of that 
lonely light. How many ships, seeing it, had 
changed their course, swinging again toward the 
open sea, cheating the hungry rocks of their 
prey? How many lives had been saved, how 
many homes kept happy, how many heartbreaks 
avoided by the beam of that lonely light? 

The girls stared up at the tower almost with 
reverence. They even felt a lessening of their 
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antagonism toward Ira Champour. After all, 
he was the keeper of the light. 

“You never dare let it go out, do you?” asked 
Carol. 

The lightkeeper had followed her glance to the 
tower. 

“Never from dusk to dawn,” he returned. 
“You couldn’t find a more dangerous stretch for 
miles along the coast than we have right here. 
The light has saved the life of many a ship.” 

“May we go up into the light tower?” Tess 
questioned eagerly. 

The miserly fellow hesitated and Carol guessed 
that he was waiting to be paid the fifty cents 
that had been promised him. 

She nudged Tess and fumbled in her pocket. 
The eyes of the lighthouse keeper gleamed with 
avarice. Only when he had the two quarters 
snug in his pocket did he turn toward the door. of 
the lighthouse. 

He led them around by a narrow, pebbled path 
to the front of the light. Here the view was so 
magnificent that the girls paused to admire it. 

They stood on the edge of a rock-strewn cliff. 
This cliff sloped sharply to more rocks—jagged 
and vicious enough they looked—at the foot of 
it. 

The face of the cliff was deeply cleft so that 
one might descend without much difficulty. But 
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that jagged carpet of rocks below offered pre- 
carious footing, thought the girls, for the most 
experienced explorer. 

Waves dashed angrily against the barrier, 
sending spray high into the air. Even where 
they stood, the girls could feel the faint misting 
of it upon their hands and faces. The froth-like 
spray was touched by the sun to a hundred rain- 
bow hues. A beautiful sight, but cruel. For, 
underlying all the beauty, were the rocks, grim, 
saber-toothed, destroying. 

“T think I could get down this cliff,” said Tess 
longingly. “I'd like to try.” 

“T’d advise you not to try,” said Carol. “Get- 
ting down might be one thing, getting up, quite 
another.” 

Ira Champour had unlocked the door opening 
into the round room of the lighthouse. Now, as 
the girls made no move to follow him in, he 
went over to them, presumably to see what they 
were looking at. 

Suddenly he gave a harsh cry and raised both 
hands above his head in a gesture of impotent 
rage. 

“Nora!” he bellowed. ‘Come up out of that! 
Want I should get the whip to you?” 

A moment before the girls had seen nothing 
but rocks beneath them. Now something stirred, 
something that had appeared to be part of the 
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rock, so motionless it was, and they saw a tiny 
figure begin to pick its way toward them. 

Carol and Tess glanced from that small figure 
to the rage-crazed man beside them and shud- 
dered—for Nora Dean. 

“She hasn’t done anything,” ventured Tess 
timidly, for Ira Champour in his moments of 
fury was a man to be feared. ‘You won’t pun- 
ish her just for looking at the water, will you?” 

Ira Champour appeared not to hear her—or, 
if he did, he paid no attention. His eyes were 
narrowed and cruel as he watched the girl below 
make her way expertly over jagged rocks to the 
foot of the cliff. 

“She knows her way about this place,” said 
Carol admiringly. “Just watch that girl climb!” 

She came up the steep face of the cliff hand 
over hand, placing her feet expertly in the crev- 
ices between the rocks. 

She was so small, so thin, so raggedly docked 
that Carol cried out in pity. 

“Poor, poor little thing!” 

The girl heard the words and looked up. Her 
glance met Carol’s, passed beyond her to the 
face of Ira Champour. Her mouth opened but 
no sound passed her lips. She was like a poor, 
terrified rabbit fascinated by the steady, unblink- 
ing stare of a reptile. 

The girl pulled herself up over the edge of 
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the rock. As the lighthouse keeper strode to- 
ward her she found her voice. 

“No! No! Don’t hit me! I didn’t do nothin’. 
Honest, I didn’t. I was just lookin’ out to sea— 
lookin’ for daddy’s ship——” 

“Tdlin’ you were!” snarled Champour. 
“Moonin’ around when you should be about your 
business! What did I tell you last time? What 
did I tell you?” 

At the reiterated question he struck the child 
a blow across the side of the head, a cruel blow 
that sent her stumbling to her knees on the pebble 
path. 

“Get up!” he roared. ‘“‘Get into the house and 
wash them dishes! Get up, I say!” 

As he took a step toward the girl she jumped 
to her feet and scuttled into the house, her tat- 
tered dress flapping grotesquely about bare legs. 

Carol and Tess watched her go, sick rage in 
their hearts. This Champour was a brute. He 
should be reported to the children’s society! 

With such thoughts running through their 
heads they were aware that the lighthouse keeper 
was regarding them with a curious expression. 
No doubt he was sorry, now that it was over, that 
he had permitted his temper to get the better of 
him before strangers. He attempted an awk- 
ward explanation. ‘ 

“Ain’t no work in that girl,” he said. ‘She’s 
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the laziest you ever see. Enough to rile any one, 
havin’ a critter like that about.” 

“Tt must be very trying,’ murmured Carol. 

“Eh? What’s that?” cried the miserable man 
suspiciously. 

“IT was wondering,” returned Carol coolly, 
“when we were going to be permitted to see the 
light tower. You have kept us waiting quite a 
long time, Mr. Champour!” 

Muttering, the lighthouse keeper turned away 
from the cliff. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DEAF MATTIE 


NaTuRALLY, Carol Borden and Tess Folsom 
were more interested in Nora Dean than in the 
lighthouse. Still, the latter did hold their atten- 
tion, once they were inside of it. 

The round room, in itself, was enough to stir 
their interest. As its name implies, it was a cir- 
cular apartment from which ascended a steep, 
winding stairway. 

This room boasted only three pieces of furni- 
ture, a desk and two chairs; but around it was 
built a circular leather-cushioned seat, reminding 
the girls of those found in the cabin of ships. 
The walls were covered with charts and on the 
desk, spread out, was a large map. 

“Here’s a nautical spot for you!” cried Tess. 
“The very furniture smells of salt sea breezes!” 

“T imagine they have quite a few of them here; 
salt breezes, that is,’ observed Carol. 

A quick look about the place disclosed a partly 
open door beneath the staircase. Through this 
door the girls glimpsed the bent back of a woman 
aged by years or infirmity. The deaf wife of 
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the lighthouse keeper in all probability. They 
could see nothing of Nora Dean. 

The girls would have liked to linger in the 
round room, for that door back of the staircase 
suggested all sorts of interesting possibilities. 
However, Ira Champour had already crossed to 
the staircase and was ascending it, his boots 
clumping heavily on the iron steps. The girls 
had no choice but to follow. 

Up, up, they went, climbing endlessly. 

“We'll never get to the top!” gasped Tess. 

Then, suddenly, they were there. 

Ira Champour led them out upon a platform. 
They were in a round tower, glassed in. From 
the tower a ladder led upward. 

“Yonder’s the light,’ said the keeper, point- 
ing. “At dusk every night, come bad weather or 
good, some one climbs the ladder and gets the 
light goin’. Sometimes when there’s a storm,” 
he added, staring out the windows at a calm and 
placid ocean, “‘there’s so much noise up here it’s 
like to deafen you. There’s a tappin’ and a 
rattlin’ at the windows like the ghosts of dead 
men lost at sea was tryin’ to get in. And birds! 
The silly critters come batterin’ their wings 
against the window panes and in the mornin’ you 
find their carcasses, dozens of ’em, on the rocks 
below. It’s the light. It calls to ’em.” 

‘Poor little birds,” murmured Carol. ‘They 
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don’t know that the light means death to them. 
Oh, let’s go down again,” she cried suddenly. 
“I don’t like it up here, after all!’ 

Millions of steps descending—then the round 
room again. 

The girls had hoped to catch a glimpse of 
Nora Dean. But the half-open door beneath 
the staircase had been closed during their ab- 
sence. The round room was empty. There was 
no excuse for lingering. Reluctantly they fol- 
lowed the light keeper outside. 

But at the door their luck changed. 

A boat nosed into the inlet with three or four 
sailors aboard. Champour’s mouth tightened at 
the sight. 

“Tve got to go see what they want,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘Reckon there ain’t nothin’ more I can 
show you.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, Mr. Champour,” murmured 
Tess, when the man was out of earshot. ‘Only 
you wouldn’t do it! Now we'll go and find Nora 
Dean for ourselves!” 

“What perfectly corking luck,” exulted Carol. 
“We'd better make the best of it before that old 
villain comes sneaking back again!” 

“Did you ever meet a more disagreeable man?” 

“I should say not! Why, he’s worse than 
Heck Brown!” 

Heck Brown had been their school janitor the 
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year previous. He was a mean, contemptible 
old codger and had had numerous quarrels with 
both the teachers and the pupils before he had 
been summarily dismissed by the school board. 

“Mr. Champour gives me the creeps every 
time he leers at me,’ was Carol’s comment. 
‘Somehow, I can’t think of anything but a snake 
in the grass.” 

“And just think of any girl being under the 
thumb of such a man as that!” 

“Tf he finds us looking around, I’m afraid he’ll 
come after us with a club or, maybe, a pistol.” 

“Well, we paid for looking at the light, didn’t 
we? We certainly have a right to look around 
the lighthouse. Besides that, I don’t believe that 
he has a right to collect any money at all—this 
is government property and all citizens have ‘a 
right to look it over.” 

“He certainly does love money, doesn’t he?” 

“Tl say he does! By the way his hand grabbed 
what we gave him, you would think that he 
didn’t have a dollar in the world.” 

“Well, you must remember that some people 
are always anxious for a little more, no matter 
how much they have.” 

The two girls had come to a halt, undecided 
just how to proceed. 


They glanced about them to make sure they — 


were not observed, then slipped into the round 
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room and over to the closed door beneath the 
stairway. 

That the room was occupied they could tell 
by the faint clatter of dishes within. 

“The kitchen, probably,” observed Tess. 
“Shall we knock or walk in?” 

“Better knock first,’’ returned Carol. 

This they did and, when the knock brought no 
response, opened the door a few inches. They 
saw the bent figure of the woman they supposed 
to be Champour’s wife. 

“Go on’ in,” urged Tess.. “She’s deaf...-She 
wouldn’t hear us in a thousand years.” 

There were three rooms in the little house 
attached to the lighthouse. In this place Ira 
Champour and his deaf wife had spent the 
greater part of thirty years. Fate permitting, 
they would live there thirty more. 

It was the kitchen of these modest living quar- 
ters that Carol and Tess entered now. They 
looked about them expectantly and were re- 
warded by sight of the person they had most 
hoped to see. 

Nora Dean was down on her knees before a 
pail full of sudsy water. In her hand was a 
scrubbing brush with which she struggled man- 
fully. 

The girls noticed that her hands were red, as 


though they were no strangers to this sort of 
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work. As she pushed the brush across the floor 
the child’s breath came pantingly as though the 
exertion taxed her strength almost beyond en- 
durance. 

As the girls entered she paused for a moment 
and pushed back the hair that straggled over her 
forehead. The deaf woman evidently had not 
heard them but continued her silent plodding be- 
tween sink and table and table and pantry. 

Carol motioned to the kneeling girl. 

She came to them wonderingly, wiping her 
hands on her tattered dress as she approached 
them. The girls saw with pity that her eyes 
were swollen and her face stained as though she 
had been weeping bitterly. 

“You are Nora Dean, aren’t you?’ asked 
Carol. 

The girl nodded, adding with a jerk of her 
thumb, toward Mattie Champour: 

“You can speak out loud. She can’t hear you. 
She’s as deaf as a post.” 

“We came to see you, anyway,” Tess ex- 
plained hurriedly. ‘First of all, we want to 
thank you for warning us away from that inlet ° 
the other day. We’d have gone on the rocks 
sure and ruined the boat 

“Tf not ourselves,’ Carol finished. 


The child looked from one to the other ; 


them, puzzled. Then her face cleared. 


° 
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“Oh, were you those girls?” she cried. “It 
was dumb to try to come ashore there!” 

“But you see we didn’t know any better,” re- 
turned Carol, repressing a smile. ‘“We’re stran- 
gers here and we had a lot to learn.” 

“You just come?” queried the child. 

“Only a little while ago,” answered Tess. 

“Then how come you know my name?” asked 


Nora. 


Tess explained that they were staying with 


Mary and Alice Wright. 

“We heard about you from them and were 
anxious to see you,” said Tess, “especially so 
after what you did for us the other day. We 
wanted to thank you for that.” 

“Wasn’t nothin’,” disclaimed the child. She 
looked down at her bare feet and Tess and Carol 
were dismayed to see that her mouth quivered. 

“Wary and Alice were always good to me,” 
murmured the girl in a low tone. ‘“They’ve had 
lots of trouble, too, like—like I have.” 

The deaf woman had noticed their presence 


‘in the room. She stood near the kitchen sink, * 


eyeing them dully. From the expression of her 
face it was impossible to judge her emotions. 
She might be friendly or violently the reverse; 
one could not tell. Under her glassy stare the 


girls felt obliged to hasten ‘their business with ~ 


Nora. 
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“You aren’t happy here?’ Carol questioned, 
adding, in response to the girl’s startled look: 
“We couldn’t help seeing what happened out- 
side, you know.” 

“That!” said the child bitterly, “‘ain’t nothin’. 
You should have seen what he did to me last 
night!” 

“He doesn’t,” cried Tess horrified, ‘‘strike 
you often, does he?” 

“Last night he beat me with a whip,” said the 
child. “Look!” 

She pulled away her ragged dress and dis- 
closed a red welt across one thin shoulder. 

“Oh!” | eried” “Carol. “The “beast! aanue 
why: ” 

“Because I wouldn’t give up my mother’s 
things!’ cried the child fiercely. ‘‘He beat me 
for that. I won’t give them up! I won’t! Not 
if he kills me!” , 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BOX FROM CHINA 


Carot BorpdEN and Tess Folsom stared at 
the passionate little figure, uncomprehending. 

Nora Dean said that Ira Champour beat her, 
beat her cruelly with a whip because she would 
not give up her mother’s things. What “things” 
could she mean? 

Tess put this question gently. 

“Some letters and papers that belonged to 
mother,” said the child. ‘‘Before she died she 
made me promise that I’d take care of ’em. 
And I will. I promised! I won’t give them up, 
not if he should kill me!” 

The reiteration of that phrase worried the 
girls. They stared anxiously at the defiant child, 
and as they looked all Nora’s fine gallantry van- 
ished and she became suddenly a sobbing, broken 
child, clinging to them desperately. 

“Oh, I’m afraid!” she cried. “If he hurts me 
again the way he did last night I might give him 
mother’s things! I don’t know! Then I'd want 
to die. I promised her I wouldn’t! I promised! 
Oh, what shall I do?” ; 


ror 
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“T tell you what!” cried Carol. “Suppose you 
let us have those letters, Nora? We’ll promise 
to take good care of them and give them back 
to you whenever you want them.” 

Nora wiped her eyes on the back of her hand. 

“Oh, would you do that?” she cried eagerly. 
“Would you do it—now?” 

Her confidence in them who, a few moments 
before, had been complete strangers to her, 
touched the Elmwood girls. It proved to them 
how desperately Nora Dean needed friends. 

“If we are going to help you,” said Carol, in 
an urgent undertone—she could not conquer an 
absurd feeling that the deaf woman could hear 
as well as see with that glassy stare of hers—‘‘we 
will have to hurry.” 

She did not mention Ira Champour’s name, but 
there was no need of it. The girl knew of whom 
she was thinking. The return of Ira Champour 
at that moment would ruin everything. What- 
ever was to be done must be done within the 
next few minutes. 

The deaf woman had never ceased to watch 
them. Now she moved closer as though with 
intent to interfere. 

“T’ll take care of her,” said Tess swiftly. ‘I 
know a little of the sign language—and what I 
don’t know, I'll make up. You go with Nora, 
Carol.” 
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The latter nodded and, while Tess engaged 
the attention of deaf Mattie Champour, slipped 
away with Nora through a door opening from 
the kitchen. 

Carol found herself in a small room containing 
a bed, a chair, and a chest of drawers. There 
was no rug on the floor, the spread on the bed 
was dirty and torn, one leg of the chair was 
loose. Poverty, dirt, utter neglect brooded over 
the place. 

“Ts this where you sleep?” queried Carol. 

The younger girl nodded. She wasted no time 
in words. First making sure that the door into 
the kitchen was closed, she ran over to the bed 
and began tugging at it feverishly. 

Let me help,” offered Carol. 

“No,” gasped the child. “I’ve got it!” 

She had pulled the bed a few inches from the 
wall. Now she fell to her knees and began tug- 
ging at the boards of the flooring. Finally one 
of them came lose and she pulled it up with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“Champour never found my hiding place,” she 
said, and Carol detected a fierce note of triumph 
in the words. ‘‘He has tried and tried, but he 
never could. That’s why he beat me when I 
wouldn’t tell.” 

From the hole in the flooring the child drew 
forth a small, curiously carved box of teakwood, 


» 
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fitted with a tiny padlock. There were dragons 
carved on the box and oddly garbed mandarins 
with long flowing sleeves and buttons on their 
close-fitting caps. Carol needed no knowledge of 
such things to tell her that the box in itself was 
valuable. 

Sensing her’*wonder, Nora explained: 

“Daddy went to China once, on one of his 
long voyages. When he came back he brought 
mother this box. He laughed and said it was 
to keep her jewels in. She laughed too and said 
she’d put me in it, because I was the only jewel 
she had. Wasn’t that silly, callin’ me a jewel? 
But, then, mother was always powerful fond of 
me, she was.” 

The wistful observation brought the tears .to 
Carol’s eyes. She remembered Mary’s descrip- 
tion of Kathleen Dean and, remembering, real- 
ized even more keenly than Nora, perhaps, what 
the child had lost in losing such a mother. Gay, 
warm-hearted, laughing Kathleen Dean! 

She took the box gently from the child’s eager 
fingers. 

“T’ll take the very best care of it, Nora,” she 
said soberly. “And whenever you want it back 
again, you have only to ask for it.” 

The heavy clumping of Ira Champour’s boots 
brought the child to her feet in a panic of alarm. 
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She stooped to replace the board, pushed the bed 
back into place. 

“He mustn’t find you here,” she gasped. “I'll 
show you out the back way.” 

She opened a door and shoved Carol into a 
narrow, dark passageway. 

“Wait a minute!” she cried, and sped back 
into the room. 

When she returned she pressed a cold, hard 
object into Carol’s hand. 

“Open the box and read what’s in it, if you 
like,” she said. “Mebbe you can tell me why 
mother set such store by it and why Ira Cham- 
pour wants it now. Hurry! MHe mustn’t find 
you here. Wouldn’t I get a lickin’, though!” 

Carol seized the child’s red, work-roughened 
hand. 

“If that wretch beats you again,” she cried 
urgently, “come to us at Mary Wright’s cottage. 
We'll take care of you.” 

“You’re awfully good to me.” 

‘Promise ?” 

“Yes, I promise. Now go, and quick! I hear 
Champour comin’ through by the kitchen way.” 

Carol had no desire to encounter Ira Cham- 
pour again. With a nod and an encouraging 
smile to Nora, she opened the back door and 
slipped out into the bright sunshine. 

The box was hidden under her coat. The 
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small hard object Nora had given her last was 
still clasped in her hand. As she hurried on 
toward the inlet where she and Tess had moored 
their rowboat, Carol examined that small, hard 
object. 

It was, as she had supposed, a key, a tiny key 
made to fit the padlock on the teakwood box. 

“Dragons and Ira Champour, mandarins and 
orphans all mixed up together,” she mused. “I 
wonder what the answer is!” 

As she hurried down the steep bank to the 
inlet, expecting any moment to hear Ira Cham- 
pour’s boots in pursuit of her, Carol felt like a 
thief escaping with precious loot. 

When frequent glances over her shoulder as- 
sured her that no one as yet followed from the 
lighthouse she began to feel rather easier in her 
mind. 

For the first time she had leisure to think of 
Tess. Her conscience began to trouble her. 

“Poor Tess! Here I am running away with 
a teakwood box and leaving her to face the lion 
and lioness and what not in their den. I only 
hope she has sense enough to meet me here when, 
and if, she escapes!” 

She found the rowboat exactly as she and Tess 
had left it. With a glance about her to make 
sure she was unobserved, Carol placed the teak- 
wood box carefully in the bow of the boat, then 
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stripped off her coat and flung it with apparent 
carelessness over the box. 

Then she pushed the boat out into deeper 
water, got in and took up the oars. 

“Now when Tess comes it won’t take us long 
to get away from here,” she thought. “Some- 
thing tells me that we had better be prepared 
for flight.” 

That her feeling had not misled her was 
proved a few moments later when Tess came 
flying down to the inlet, red and flustered and 
considerably out of breath. 

Tess still carried the lunch basket, which she 
flung unceremoniuosly into the boat. 

“Quick!” she cried. ‘‘We’ve got to get away 
from here. He’s following me!” 


CHAPTER XV 
TALKING IT OVER 


CaroL BorDEN wasted no time in talk. Nor 
did she have to inquire whom Tess meant by 
that pronoun “he.” . 

Tess pushed the boat out into deeper water 
while Carol maneuvered the oars to get it free 
of the sand. 

“All right,” said the latter. 

Then Tess jumped into the boat and Carol 
bent to the oars with a will. Not until they were 
entirely free of the shore and heading out irito 
the bay did she speak again. 

“T don’t see anything of him, Tess. Are you 
quite sure he was following you!” 

“T saw him come out of the lighthouse after 
me,” said Tess. ‘Maybe he didn’t follow me 
all the way down here, but I bet he’s watching 
somewhere with binoculars, or whatever you call 
the things.” 

“We'd better be careful what we do or say 
then, until we get well out of sight of the light- 
house,” her chum remarked. 

After a moment she gave a soft exclamation. 
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“Don’t look now,” she said, “but you were 
right about Ira! He’s up there on the bluff now 
with spyglasses trained on us. Don’t look, 
Tess!” 

“What did I tell you? The wretched old 
sneak! I knew he suspected me the minute he 
came into the kitchen and found me talking in 
sign language to deaf Mattie. That was funny, 
Carol,” she giggled. ‘‘TI’ll have to tell you about 
it sometime.” 

“But what of Champour?” asked Carol eager- 
ly. “Did he seem surprised when he found you 
in the kitchen?” 

“surprised!” cried Tess. “Why-=put it so 
mildly? From the way he looked at me I thought 
it would probably give him great pleasure to 
have me boiled in oil. With those little mean 
eyes of his and those big bony fingers, he’s like 
a hairy old spider just ready to pounce and sting 
you.” 

“The description fits,’ agreed Carol. “But 
what did he say?” 

“Well, he asked about Nora right away and 
I don’t wonder the poor kid is scared to death 
of him, the way he looked when he said her 
name.” 

“Does he use sign language when he speaks to 
Mattie?’ Carol wanted to know. . 

Tess shook her head. 
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“He speaks to her slowly and carefully and 
she seems to understand by watching him. I 
think she reads his lips.” 

Carol looked startled. 

“Do you suppose she could tell what we were 
saying when we were talking to Nora and she 
watched us so closely?” 

“She probably could tell some of it, though 
we were talking fast and had our backs turned 
to her part of the time.” 

Carol looked worried. 

“T never thought of that. Lip reading! Well, 
I suppose we’ve got to take our chance.” 

“Chance of what?” queried Tess. 

“Chance that Mattie will tell her husband 
what we were talking about, of course. Every- 
thing depends on how the deaf woman feels to- 
ward Nora. In her heart she may sympathize 
with the poor girl, even though she doesn’t dare 
show her sympathy.” 

Tess nodded. 

“We'll hope that’s so,” she said. “How about 
Champour?” she asked, after a moment. “Is he 
still there?” 

“No. He’s gone away. I guess he has de- 
cided we are more innocent than we look.” 

“IT almost forgot the lunch basket,” Tess con- 
fessed. ‘You know we left it in the round room 
while we went up into the light tower. I was so 
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anxious to get away and join you—Nora had 
signed to me when Champour wasn’t looking that 
you had left the house, and of course I knew 
where you had gone—that I forgot all about the 
lunch basket. I was barging right past it when 
this lighthouse keeper said in, oh, such a suspi- 
cious tone of voice, ‘You’re plumb forgettin’ your 
lunch, Miss. I don’t know’s I ever see young 
folks lose their appetites ’less they was powerful 
worked up about something!’ Tess giggled at 
the recollection, for, concerned as she was about 
the welfare of Nora Dean, the ludicrous aspect 
of the situation did not escape her. 

“What did you say to that?” Carol wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, I just gave him a haughty glance and 
said that, as far as I knew, there was no reason 
why I should be worked up about anything and 
that | was much obliged to him for reminding 
me about the lunch basket because my appetite 
was as good as it ever was in my life.” 

Carol chuckled. 

“That was telling him! What did he say?” 

“Nothing. Just looked suspicious and fol- 
lowed me around to the back of the light. I 
thought he was going to trail me all the way 
down here and I didn’t know what to do. 

“T thought if you, by any chance, had that 
box with Nora Dean’s papers in it you wouldn’t 
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like to have me bring Ira Champour galloping 
on your trail.” 

“T could think of things I’d like more!” mur- 
mured Carol. 

“On the other hand, I didn’t fancy the idea 
of parading all over the island with Ira Cham- 
pour trailing at my heels.” 

“It might make you a bit conspicuous,” gig- 
gled Carol. 

“So finally I decided that the least suspicious 
thing to do would be to join you down here as 
if nothing had happened, and that was what I 
did.” 

“Exactly right, matey! As a result we are 
safe at sea with the treasure stowed snug 
aboard.” 

Tess looked at her chum eagerly. 

“Then you did get it—Nora’s box with the 
letters and papers and everything?” | 

Carol nodded. 

“Wait till you see it. The box is a treasure 
in itself, though I doubt if poor little Nora 
knows that.” 

Whereupon Carol told all that had transpired 
between her and Nora Dean during that brief 
interview in the girl’s bedchamber. 

Tess listened eagerly and at the end of the 
recital demanded to be shown the teakwood box 
at once. 
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“T think I’ve earned just a tiny peek,” she said, 
when Carol shook her head. 

“No doubt but what you have earned a great 
big peek,” she granted. “J think myself that you 
had by far the harder end of it up there at the 
lighthouse. But don’t you agree with me that 
we'd better put more distance between Ira 
Champour and us before we look at Nora’s poor 
little possessions? It seems to me that we owe 
her that much.” 

Tess assented reluctantly. 

“I’m terribly hungry,” she complained. ‘‘Let’s 
put ashore somewhere near here and eat lunch. 
Then we can take the box to some secluded place 
later on and examine it at our leisure.” 

Carol agreed to this and, coming to a snug 
cove a short time later, they drew the boat up on 
shore and sat cross-legged on the beach, hun- 
grily delving into the basket of good things they 
themselves had prepared at the Wright cottage. 

When their hunger had been, to some degree, 
assuaged, they took to the boat again and rowed 
down to the boathouse. 

Here they definitely abandoned the rowboat. 
Carol put on her coat again and carried the teak- 
wood box concealed beneath it. 

“Let’s get away from here quick,” she whis- 
pered to Tess. “I feel as if this coat were trans- 
parent and every one could see right through it. 
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arresting us for burglary!” 

The girls thought first of taking Nora’s box 
to the Wright cottage and of hiding it there, 
first telling Mary and Alice of their adventure 
at the lighthouse. 

This plan seemed not so good, however, when 
they realized that Ira Champour’s first move, 
provided his suspicions had been aroused by their 
visit to Nora, would be to spy upon them at 
their boarding house. 

“Where shall we go then?” asked Tess. 

“Flow about the fields back of Mrs. Bitz’s 
house?” Carol suggested. ‘“They are deserted 
enough, goodness knows, and no one would be 
likely to go there, knowing the house is empty.” 

To the abode of Mrs. Bitz they went accord- 
ingly, and were relieved to find the shades still 
drawn down at the windows. 

“Evidently our dear Mrs. Bitz has not yet 
returned,” observed Carol. 

“She can stay away forever, for all of me,” 
replied Tess. “We seem to be getting along very 
nicely without her. Now, Carol,” eagerly, “do 
let me look at that box!” 

A row of flowering shrubs had been planted at 
the side of the house. Carol was careful to 
conceal herself behind this before she drew forth 
the teakwood box. 
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“T don’t suppose there’s any reason for being 
so cautious,” she said. ‘Probably there isn’t a 
living soul anywhere near this place. Yet I have 
an uneasy feeling that Ira Champour has a hun- 
dred eyes and that they are all on us at once!” 

“Gracious!” cried Tess. ‘‘He would be worse 
than ‘Three Eyes’ in the fairy story. Ah, so 
that’s the box! Isn’t it beautiful? And look at 
the pretty little padlock. Have you a key to it, 
Carolr” 

For answer, Carol produced the golden key 
that Nora Dean had given her. She started to 
fit it into the lock when a sound made her pause. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CAUGHT 


“SOME one is coming along the road,” said 
Tess Folsom. “It’s an automobile es 

“No, it’s a flivver,” Carol interrupted with a 
nervous giggle. “Sounds like the one that 
brought us up from the boat landing that first 
day.” 

‘“‘What shall we do?” cried Tess. ‘Don’t you 
think we’d better hide?” 

“Sit tight,” Carol advised. “It will probably 
pass on down the road.” 

But the flivver did not pass on down the road. 
Instead, to the girls’ consternation, it turned into 
the Bitz driveway! 

From behind the inadequate screen of flower- 
ing shrubs they peered forth at its occupants. 

The driver they recognized as the loose-jointed 
youth who had driven them to the empty Bitz 
house on the day of their arrival. 

As for the passenger, they had little need to 
inquire as to her identity. The erect, ample- 
bosomed lady in the black silk dress could be 
none other than the formidable Mrs. Bitz! 
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“Oh, my!” groaned Tess. ‘What unhappy 
fate made us choose this day, of all others, to 
come here?” 

“Keep quiet,” cried Carol sharply. ‘She may 
go in without seeing us.” 

But fortune appeared to have definitely for- 
saken them. As the flivver swept up the drive 
Mrs. Bitz caught sight of Carol's light-colored 
coat behind the hedge of shrubs. 

“Stop!” she ordered majestically. ‘Stop, 
driver! ‘There is some one here on my prop- 
erty. I distinctly saw a movement!” 

At that Carol and Tess thought it wise to 
come forth from concealment. 

Alas for poor Carol! As she stepped from 
behind the forsythia bush, the teakwood box 
which she had again hidden beneath her cloak 
slipped from her fingers. It fell on the driveway 
almost at the feet of Mrs. Bitz as the latter de- 
scended from the flivver. 

With a cry, the girl stooped and picked up the 
box, but she did not atempt to hide it again be- 
neath her cloak. 

Mrs. Bitz stared haughtily at the two girls, 
her glance returning to the box in Carol’s hand. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she demanded. 
“What are you doing here on my property while 
I am away?” 

“We were taking a walk and we stopped here 
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to rest,” said Tess, angered by the look and tone 
of the unpleasant woman. 

“Um!” returned Mrs. Bitz, eyeing them up 
and down thoughtfully. “I call it an odd way to 
rest—behind other people’s bushes. I must say 
you looked mighty guilty when I first saw you. 
And no wonder, snoopin’ around people’s prop- 
erty that way.” 

“We weren’t snooping!” cried Carol, flaring 
up. “As for being guilty, we aren’t guilty of 
anything except trespassing on your property, for 
which we beg your pardon, Mrs. Bitz. It shan’t 
happen again, you may be very sure!” 

Here the long-legged chauffeur took it upon 
himself to interfere. 

“These are the girls you were askin’ about,” 
he said to Mrs. Bitz. “Brought ’em here about 
a week ago. They was figurin’ on spendin’ their 
vacation with you, I reckon.” 

The woman’s manner changed as though by 
magic. The two girls were no longer objects of 
suspicion. They meant money to Mrs. Bitz! 

“Oh, I see,’ she said with a smile that served 
only to emphasize the grim lines of her face. 
‘You come over, mebbe, to see had I got home 
yet?” 

The girls had done nothing of the sort, but 
under the circumstances they thought it unwise to 
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disagree with Mrs. Bitz. They said nothing, but 
began to edge away. 

“Where you staying at now?” persisted the 
woman. 

“We're with Mary and Alice Wright,” said 
Tess. ‘‘And what’s more, we’re going to stay 
there,” she added, under her breath. 

“What’s that?” queried Mrs. Bitz sharply. 
“What did you say?” 

“T remarked that we'd have to be getting back 
now,’ Tess replied with a sweet smile. ‘Mary 
and Alice will be wondering what has happened 
to us!” 

As they disappeared behind the bushes Mrs. 
Bitz followed them for a step or two. 

“My sister’s better and I’m home to stay 
now,” she called. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ to keep you 
from movin’ right over.” 

“Thanks!” replied Carol, hurrying on, the box 
once more hidden beneath her cloak. “We'll 
think about it, Mrs. Bitz!” 

The woman in black appeared baffled. A look 
of bewilderment overspread her large flat face. 

“Humph!” she grumbled. ‘Now what did 
they mean by that?” 

Meanwhile, Tess and Carol were hurrying 
across the fields to the Wright cottage. 

“What atrocious bad luck!” stormed Carol. 
““Who’d think the old dragon would come home 
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that way, unexpectedly and without sending any 
word of her coming? And what an utter idiot 
I was to drop that box at her feet!” 

“You couldn’t help it,” said Tess, trying to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of her friend. “It 
wasn’t your fault, Carol. It was an accident.” 

“Accident or not, it has given the whole affair 
away,” cried Carol bitterly. “Mrs. Bitz knows 
about the teakwood box now. Suppose she 
should happen to tell Ira Champour that we 
have it?” 

“Well, suppose she does?” returned ‘Tess. 
““We can hide the box, can’t we? Even if Ira 
Champour should learn through Mrs. Bitz or 
that deaf wife of his that we have it, we don’t 
have to give it to him, do we?” 

Carol shook her head uncertainly. 

“It’s apt to make us a lot of trouble,” she 
said. “But that isn’t what’s worrying me most.” 

“What then?” 

“Nora Dean.” 

“You said she promised to come to us if he 
beat her again,” Tess said, and added: ‘‘We are 
doing all we can for the poor girl, Carol. And 
since that’s so, we might as well stop worrying.” 

“I shan’t stop worrying,” said Carol decidedly, 
“until we have this box under lock and key. 
Even then,” with a whimsical smile, “I’m not 
sure I shall!” 
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At the Wright cottage they found Mary and 
Alice busily engaged in the kitchen. Entering 
by the front door, they did not disturb the girls 
but went directly to their room on the second 
floor. 

“My trunk has a key,’ suggested Tess. 
“That’s the place for the teakwood box, Carol.” 

Carol agreed. In another moment the box, 
wrapped in an innocent-appearing pink silk ki- 
mono, was safely tucked away in the bottom of 
the trunk. Tess turned the key in the lock with 
an air of triumph. 

“What shall I do with it?” she inquired, mean- 
ing the key. 

“Wear it around your neck,” retorted Carol 
grimly. “Sleep with it under your pillow at 
night! Don’t let it out of your sight for a single 
moment, night or day!” 

“Horrors!” laughed Tess. ‘‘What a terrible 
sense of responsibility you give me! Any one 
would think that Nora’s poor little teakwood box 
were loaded with gems!” 

Carol nodded darkly. 

“Tt may be a good deal more valuable than we 
think,” she said. ‘Otherwise, why should Ira 
Champour be so anxious to get hold of it?” 

“There’s the mystery,” Tess agreed. ‘It 
needn’t be a mystery, though,” she added prac- 
tically. ‘We can solve it easily enough by open- 
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ing the teakwood box. Why not, Carol? We 
were going to when Mrs. Bitz came along.” 

Carol shook her head slowly. 

“T hate the thought of opening that dead 
woman’s box, Tess,” she said. “If it’s just the 
same to you, I’d rather not open it until we feel 
we have to for Nora’s sake.” 

“I feel it in my bones,” said Tess prophetically, 
“that that time will come sooner than we expect!” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE GIRLS MAKE AN ENEMY 


Tess Forsom’s prophecy was not immediately 
fulfilled. For several days Nora Dean’s teak- 
wood box lay unmolested at the bottom of Tess’s 
trunk. 

If the Elmwood girls expected that Ira Cham- 
pour would call upon them immediately in refer- 
ence to his ward’s property, they were most 
pleasantly disappointed. Days of bathing, boat- 
ing, and fishing flowed by serenely, unmarred by 
the presence of the lighthouse keeper. 

They thought often of Nora Dean and more 
than once made tentative plans to visit her again 
at the lighthouse. These plans they invariably 
discarded, however, fearing to kindle anew the 
flame of suspicion and distrust in the heart of the 
lighthouse keeper and, by so doing, harm, rather 
than help, his pitiful little ward. 

The fact that they had heard nothing from 
Nora led them to hope and believe that the 
girl’s life at the lighthouse was not unbearable. 

Mary and Alice Wright they had taken into 
their confidence completely concerning their visit 
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to Lighthouse Point and their conversation with 
Nora. 

The sisters were keenly interested and asked 
innumerable questions. However, they agreed 
with Carol and Tess that the teakwood box, the 
present of jolly Jack Dean to his laughing wife, 
should not be opened until such time as they 
should judge the action necessary for the protec- 
tion of Nora Dean and her best interests. 

“There is a mystery about the girl,”’ said Mary 
as she industriously stirred the boiling contents 
of a preserve pot. “If we had not been so busy 
earning a living we would have tried to solve it 
long ago. Perhaps you girls will do what we 
have wanted to for so long.” 

“Who knows?” said Tess. She pushed Mary 
aside and pointed to a chair at the table. “Sit 
down, do. Your feet must be tired. I'll stir for 
a while.” | 

Mary obeyed with a sigh of weariness. 

“IT do get tired, standing so much,” she con- 
fessed. 

“And I get tired sitting so much,” said Alice 
with a wistful smile. “I wish I could take my 
turn at the preserve pots, Mary.” 

‘You will, chicken,” said Mary, gently patting 
the girl’s thin hand. “Just have a little more 
patience. You are getting better, you know. 
You say so yourself.” 
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Tess and Carol witnessed this little scene with 
sympathetic, anxious interest. To them Alice 
seemed little better than on the day they had ar- 
rived at Lighthouse Island. To be sure, her 
eyes were brighter and there was color in her 
face sometimes, but it was a feverish brightness 
and a feverish color that did not betoken health. 

They could see, too, that Mary watched her 
with increasing anxiety and was more than ever 
gentle in her speech and manner toward the ailing 
girl. 

Meanwhile Mary lost some of her brilliant 
coloring and her eyes were often heavy with fa- 
tigue. Hard work and constant anxiety were be- 
ginning to leave their mark on even her robust 
health. 

“If they would only let us help them,” Tess 
had cried on more than one occasion when some 
well meant kindness had met with a gentle but 
firm rebuff. “But they never will.” 

“They can’t,” said Carol. “It’s their kind of 
pride. Some people are born with it and they 
can no more help it than the color of their hair.” 

If the four girls were pleasantly surprised 
during this period at the indifference of Ira 
Champour, they met with no such neglect from 
Mrs. Bitz. 

The latter made several excursions to the 
Wright cottage in an effort to persuade Carol 
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and Tess to return to her house and spend the 
remainder of their vacation with her as they had 
at first planned. 

The Elmwood girls, however, had seen enough 
of Mrs. Bitz not to care to see more of her. 
Moreover, they were comfortable with the 
Wright girls, liked the room upstairs with its 
dormer windows, and were determined not to be 
separated from it. 

After the fourth visit, Mrs. Bitz’s manner 
changed abruptly. So far she had been grimly, 
determinedly affable. Now she was only grim. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Bitz, rising to the full 
extent of her five feet nine inches and a half. 
She looked suddenly formidable, vaguely threat- 
ening. “I can see there ain’t no use tryin’ to get 
you to do the right thing. If you won’t you 
won't. But I should think,” firing this last shot 
over a majestic, black-clad shoulder—Mrs. Bitz 
always wore black—“you wouldn’t want to stay 
with girls who don’t keep their mother’s 
promises!” 

Mrs. Bitz was already half way out the front 
door. Tess followed her. 

‘What do you mean by that?” cried the girl. 

Mrs. Bitz did not stop. 

“You ask Mary and Alice Wright,” she said. 
“Reckon they’ll know what I mean!” 

But the girls had no need to ask the Wright 
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girls for information. They knew only too well 
what this unpleasant woman meant. She was re- 
ferring, without doubt, to the contention of Ira 
Champour that Mrs. Wright had promised be- 
fore her death to sell her farm to him; a con- 
tention, if one were to believe the evidence of 
the Wright girls, that was entirely without foun- 
dation. 

Tess was on the point of following Mrs. Bitz, 
possibly with the intention of continuing the ar- 
gument, when Carol drew her back into the 
house. 

“Tt isn’t any use trying to argue with her, 
Tess. Nothing short of an earthquake would 
change the woman’s mind, and I’m not even sure 
that would. You can see she sides with Ira 
Champour.”’ 

Tess nodded. 

“Horrid old thing! I’m glad we couldn’t stay 
at her house.” 

“But now we’ve made an enemy of her,” 
said Carol thoughtfully. “She’s furious because 
we insist on staying here with the Wright girls.” 

“Well, let her get glad again,” retorted Tess, 
with a toss of her head. “What do we care?” 

“But don’t you see,” persisted Carol, “that 
she and Ira Champour, together, can make things 
pretty unpleasant for us as well as for the Wright 
girls and Nora Dean?” 
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Tess shook her head, puzzled. 

“I must say,” she said, “that I can’t see how 
Mrs. Bitz can possibly bother us.”’ 

“Well, how about the teakwood box?” asked 
Carol excitedly. “She knows we have it. Sup- 
pose she and Ira Champour get together and 
begin to compare notes ‘i 

“Oh, do stop supposing!” cried Tess, seeing 
with sudden, startling clarity just what Carol was 
driving at. ‘It makes me nervous. Besides, I 
think you are borrowing trouble, Carol.” 

“Perhaps,” said the dark-haired girl. She 
jumped to her feet impatiently. “Let’s forget 
about them for a little while, anyway. What do 
you say we go for a swim?” 

“Now you're talking!” answered Tess approv- 
ingly. 

The two girls had found a pleasant bathing 
beach not far from the Wright cottage. Here 
the pebbly ground sloped gently into the bay; 
there were no treacherous holes nor swift cur- 
rents; an ideal spot, in short, for young bathers 
who had not too lofty an idea of their swimming 
ability. Oddly enough, few of the cottagers con- 
gregated there, which, in the opinion of the girls, 
was another point in its favor. 

Now as the girls swung along the road, before 
cutting across fields to the bay, an automobile 
passed them, driven at reckless speed. They 
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caught only a glimpse of the passenger. But 
that glimpse was enough. 

“Mrs. Bitz!” gasped Tess. 

“And making straight for Lighthouse Point,” 
added Carol. “I wonder if Mr. Ira Champour 
will be glad to see her!” 

Tess stopped still in the road and stared at her 
chum. 

“Carol! Do you suppose that’s where she’s 
gone?” 

Carol gave an odd little laugh. 

“T imagine we’ll know before long,’ 
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she said. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE THREAT 


AtTHouGH Carol Borden and Tess Folsom 
could not hear the conversation that took place 
presently between an irate Mrs. Bitz and the 
keeper of the light at Lighthouse Point, at least 
it was not long before they learned the result 
of it. 

Returning from a swim at what they termed 
their own private bathing beach, they were just 
in time to meet Ira Champour at the gate of the 
Wright cottage. 

A glance flashed between the chums that said, 
“Well, we expected it! Let him do his worst. 
We’re ready for him, anyway!” 

In spite of their valor, the girls would have 
been glad to escape an encounter with the old 
miser, had escape been possible. The man, how- 
ever, planted himself directly in their path. His 
eyes were screwed up so tightly that they looked 
like gray slits in his face. He was a mean man in 
a rage, than which there are few more unpleasant 
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When the girls attempted to pass him, he 
snarled at them: 

“Reckon you think I’ve come to see them stub- 
born Wright girls about their property. It’s 
mine, by rights, as they’ll come to know some 
day.” 

Tess turned her shoulder to him and her look 
was cold. 

“We don’t care to talk about that with you, 
Mr. Champour,”’ she said. 

“No, and it ain’t that I’ve come to talk about 
with you, neither,” said the man, lashing himself 
into a fury. 

From the corner of her eye, Tess saw that 
Mary and Alice had come out on to the porch. 
She nudged Carol and the latter smiled at the 
Wright girls reassuringly. 

“What I want to know is this,’ continued Ira 
Champour, trembling with rage. ‘What did you 
mean by running off with my ward’s property?” 

“We didn’t run off with anything,” Carol re- 
plied softly. 

“Tt ain’t no use to lie about it,” shrilled the 
lighthouse keeper. ‘I ain’t makin’ any guesses. 
I know you girls got that box belongin’ to my 
ward.” 

“Mrs. Bitz told you, I suppose,” put in Tess. 

The girl’s calmness served further-to infuriate 
the irascible Champour. 
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“Yes: and she told me more than that,” he 
cried. ‘She said she seen you sneakin’ around 
her place when she come home ; 

“Tra Champour, you should be ashamed to say 
such things!” It was Mary’s clear voice that 
broke into the man’s shrill tirade. “These girls 
are friends of mine. They have been mighty 
nice to Alice and me, and we like them first rate. 
You shan’t tell such lies about them.” 

“Lies, is it?” cried the man, fairly jumping up 
and down in his fury. ‘Well, you ask these girls 
here if it’s a lie that Mrs. Agatha Bitz found 
them sneakin’ about her place when she come 
home!” 

“We were there,” said Carol calmly. “But we 
weren’t sneaking. ‘That’s the lie part.” 

“And I suppose you’ll deny that you was there 
with my ward’s property!’ snarled Champour, 
turning on her. 

“No,” said Carol. “TI don’t deny that. Nei- 
ther does Tess. We were there and we had your 
ward’s property. Now, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

Her effrontery dazed the angry man. He 
opened his mouth to speak and could not find 
words. 

“She admits to stealing my property and [ 
want her “ 

“IT admit no such thing,” began Carol indig- 
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nantly. Then, catching a significant look from 
Tess, stopped short. It would never do to tell 
_ Nora’s guardian that she and Tess had taken 
Nora’s property not only with the consent but 
with the connivance of Nora Dean herself. Nora 
had trouble enough, poor child. They could not 
add to it, even in defense of themselves. 

Ira Champour noted her hesitation and 
sneered derisively. 

“So you didn’t steal my property, eh? Well, 
then, what did you do, I’d like to know?” he 
demanded. 

“They had nothing to do with your property, 
anyway, Alice Wright put in suddenly. “You 
said yourself the box belongs to Nora.” 

“My ward’s property belongs to me until she 
comes of age,” the lighthouse keeper snapped at 
her. He turned to Tess and Carol. ‘Are you 
goin’ to give me that box or will I have to 
take it?” 

“We won’t give it to you,’ answered Tess. 
“Tt doesn’t belong to you.” 

“T ain’t come here to bandy words,” cried the 
keeper of the light, once more in a towering 
rage. “I want that box and I’m goin’ to get it, 
or ” He did not finish the sentence, but 
strode purposefully toward the house. 

Tess and Carol ran ahead of him-and ranged 
themselves with the Wright girls on the porch. 
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Mary ran to the door, locked it on the outside 
and hid the key in her dress. 

“You won’t go into my house, not unless you're 
asked, Ira Champour,” she cried. “And that 
isn’t likely to be in a hurry!” 

Ira Champour paused, baffled. His face was 
black with fury. 

“Reckon you know all about this here busi- 
ness, Mary Wright,” he rasped. “And you're 
sidin’ in with these strange chits.” 

‘We'd rather side with them than with you, 
any day, Ira Champour!” cried Alice. ‘Now 
you get off our porch before we put you off.” 

Poor Alice! She was like a valiant kitten 
baiting a mastiff. Ira Champour did not even 
deign to look in her direction. Instead he took a 
step toward Mary. 

“Are you, goin’ to give me that key?’ he 
rasped. 

Tess Folsom had been thinking hard. Now 
she said abruptly: 

‘You're acting terribly foolishly, Mr. Cham- 
pour. Don’t you know that if you should take 
that key from Mary and enter her house without 
her permission she could have you jailed for 
breaking and entering?” 

Ira Champour turned to her, his eyes nar- 
rowed calculatingly. 
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“And what do you know about it?” he 
sneered. 

“Well,” said Tess complacently, “my uncle 
happens to be the famous criminal lawyer, Jack 
Folsom. I like him so much,” with an innocent 
widening of the eyes, “that I even let him talk 
law to me sometimes. Of course,’’ modestly, 
“there are a few points I’m not quite clear on. 
I might call him up and ask him about—oh, well, 
breaking and entering, for instance. Or per- 
haps,” earnestly, ‘‘you would like to talk to him 
yourself, Mr. Champour ?” 

An appreciative giggle from Carol further in- 
furiated the keeper of the light. He made an 
involuntary gesture toward Tess, fist clenched. 
Then, slowly, his arm dropped to his side. 

“Tryin? to make sport of me, eh, young 
woman? Well, there have been others tried that 
with Ira Champour and not liked what they got. 
It’s a search warrant you want, eh? Well, 
reckon I can get one without much trouble, con- 
siderin’ the witness I got _ 

‘“The Honorable Mrs. Bitz,’”’? murmured Carol. 

“Just so! Mrs. Agatha Bitz. She don’t like 
you girls no better than I do. She’d be glad to 
run you off the island. Reckon I won’t have 
much trouble gettin’ her to go to court with me.” 

He hesitated, turning his baleful glare on each 
one of the girls in turn. 
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“I’m goin’ now,” he said, “but [’ll be comin’ 
back again with a warrant!” 

Once more Tess stepped to the fore. 

“There’s one thing more you need, Mr. 
Champour, before you can touch that box,” she 
said. ‘That box belongs to your ward. You said 
that yourself in the presence of witnesses. We 
won’t have to give it up unless you get a court 
order commanding us to. Try to do it!” 


CHAPTER XIX 
SOMETHING ABOUT A DEED 


THE other girls stared at Tess Folsom in open- 
eyed admiration. 

Ira Champour stared at her too, but not in 
admiration. For a moment the lighthouse keeper 
appeared nonplused. But only for a moment. 

“What I need,” said he, “‘I’ll get!” and strode 
off down the path. 

The girls watched him out of sight, then 
turned to each other with looks of frank dismay. 
Then Carol caught Tess’s eye and giggled. 

“You were wonderful,” she said. “Were you 
really quoting law, Tess, or only making a good 
guess ?” 

“Both,” replied Tess ruefully. ‘Of course we 
all know that he can’t enter a person’s house and 
search it without getting some sort of license or 
order from the court. But about Nora’s prop- 
erty, I’m not quite sure.” 

“Well, neither was he,” chuckled Carol. ‘You 
had him guessing there for a minute or two. 
Probably you know more about the law than he 
does, anyway.” 
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“Champour is like a bulldog,” said Alice 
Wright. ‘Once he gets his teeth in a thing, 
there’s no shaking him loose. If he has set his 
mind on that box of Nora Dean’s, he'll get it, 
if he has to call out the whole police force!”’ 

“Then,” said Carol, with sudden decision, 
“we'd better look inside the box before he gets 
back. Its contents must be valuable, or he 
wouldn’t want it so much.” 

“T think you are right,” said Mary slowly. 
“In justice to Nora Dean I think we should try 
to find out why Ira Champour is so anxious to 
get hold of letters and papers belonging to her 
mother.” “ ; 

“For all we know we may find out something 
that will help us fight Champour,” said Carol. 
“Come on, Tess! Break out that teakwood 
box!” 

“First,” said Tess, as Mary Wright produced 
the key to the front door, ‘‘we’d better lock all 
the windows and doors down here. I'd hate to 
have Ira Champour catch us in the act of examin- 
ing his ward’s property!” 

When all possible entrances to the cottage had 
been made secure, the girls went upstairs. Mary 
said something about preparing dinner, but Carol 
and Tess would not listen to her. 

“We'll open a can of beans later,” said Tess. 
‘This is far more important just now.” 
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From her trunk, where it still reposed in its 
wrapping of silk kimono, Tess drew forth the 
teakwood box. The girls settled themselves in 
a circle upon the floor with Tess in the center, 
holding the box. 

“This is the way the Chinese sit,’ Carol re- 
membered suddenly. “All we need to make the 
picture complete are a few silk cushions and some 
Chinese pipes.” 

“There’s an old corncob down in the kitchen 
that we used to use to blow bubbles,” offered 
Alice, at which they all giggled excitedly. 

Mary looked at her sister anxiously. The eyes 
of the sick girl glittered with the unusual excite-| 
ment. Two vivid spots of color shone on her' 
cheek bones. 

“Do you feel well, chicken?” asked Mary, with 
a hand on the girl’s hot forehead. ‘Don’t you 
think you had better lie down on the bed?” 

“Tm all right,” said Alice impatiently; then, to 
Tess: ‘“Why don’t you open the box?” 

“Do you want to do it, Carol?” asked Tess. 

“No, you,” answered Carol. 

For answer Tess fitted the tiny golden key in 
the padlock. It turned easily. As the girls 
leaned forward eagerly she threw back the lid of 
the teakwood box. . 

At first glance its contents were disappointing 
enough. A few ordinary inexpensive little trin- 
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kets, a chain, a ring, an old-fashioned, heart- 
shaped locket. 

“This ring may be gold,” said Tess, looking it 
over, “‘but I don’t believe it’s of any great value.” 

“Yes, and this chain looks to me like brass,” 
put in Carol. “You can buy such chains in the 
Pivesand ten.” 

“This is rather a pretty little locket,” said 
Mary, as she took the keepsake from Carol’s 
hand. “I have seen several of this style before.” 

It was Mary who opened the locket, disclosing 
a snapshot picture of a bluff, hearty-looking man. 

“That was Jack Dean,” she said soberly, and 
passed the locket to Carol and Tess. ‘‘Nora was 
always supposed to be the image of him, but I 
thought she looked like her mother.” 

The girls could discover no resemblance be- 
tween the hearty, smiling face of the picture and 
the thin ragged little waif they had seen at the 
lighthouse. 

Tess put the locket back in the box and turned 
to a packet of letters bound together by a cord. 

“Should we look at these, do you think?” she 
asked uncertainly. ‘‘They all seem to be ad- 
dressed to Kathleen Dean, Nora’s mother.” 

“Look at one of them, and see what it’s all 
about,’ Carol advised. ‘Then we can tell 
whether it’s necessary to read the others.” 

From one of the faded envelopes, bearing the 
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postmark of Hawaii, Tess took a sheet of note 
paper. She glanced at the top line and flushed 
almost guiltily. 

“We can’t read that!” she cried, thrusting the 
letter back into the envelope. ‘It’s a sort of love 
letter from Jack Dean to his wife. I’d feel like 
a spy, to read it.” 

Pino, “said Carol soberly... ‘You're’ ‘right. 
What else is there, Tess?” 

There was not much else: a few postcards bear- 
ing pictures of foreign ports, an envelope con- 
taining snapshots of Jack Dean, some taken 
aboard his ship, some while he was on leave 
ashore. 

“Well, I must say, if that’s all the box con- 
tains I don’t see why Ira Champour is so crazy 
to get hold of it,” said Carol disappointedly. 
“What there is in a few postcards and snapshots 
to get excited about 2 

“Hold your horses!” cried Tess. ‘“There’s a 
false bottom to this box and something under- 
neath it. Look!” 

Quite by accident Tess had touched a tiny hid- 
den spring in the teakwood box and what ap- 
peared to be the bottom of it sprang up at one 
end for all the world like a mischievous jack-in- 
the-box. By tugging at this loosened end, Tess 
easily lifted out the false bottom. 

“That’s the Orient for you!”’ exclaimed Carol. 
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“Show me the Chinaman or the Japanese who 
doesn’t love his secret drawer or his hidden 
room is 

“Or the false bottom to a teakwood box,” 
added Tess. ‘‘But about this paper. It must be 
important, or it wouldn’t be tucked away here. 
What do you suppose it is?” 

She took a thick paper from a legal looking 
envelope. After puzzling over it a minute with 
drawn brows she handed it to Carol. 

“T can’t make head nor tail of it,’”’ she con- 
fessed. ‘‘You try.” 

Carol was slightly more successful. 

“It looks like something dad has in connection 
with our Elmwood property—a deed, or some- 
thing, I think he calls it.” 

“Here! Let me see,” commanded Mary. “Tl 
soon tell whether it’s a deed or not.” 

She studied the paper intently for a few min- 
utes while Alice looked over her shoulder and 
Tess and Carol waited with absorbed interest 
for her verdict. 

After all it was Alice who spoke first. 

“Why, Mary,” she cried, “it’s a deed to all 
the land from Devil’s Cove to Lighthouse Point. 
That must take in the little house where Nora 
lived with her parents.” 

‘And the deed is made out to Jack Dean,” said 
Mary thoughtfully. 
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“But Jack Dean is dead!” broke in Tess. 

“Exactly,” replied the elder of the Wright 
girls. “Kathleen Dean is dead too. That makes 
Nora heir to this property.” 

“Then that’s what Ira Champour wants!” ex- 
claimed Carol eagerly. ‘He is after Nora’s 
land!” 

Alice clenched her thin hands angrily. 

“Just as he is after our land!” she cried. 

“But what does he want it for?” cried Mary, 
in exasperation. ‘That’s what I’d like to know! 
Ira Champour is no farmer. He doesn’t even try 
to farm the property he has. Why should he be 
so anxious to get more of it?” 

Of course none of the girls could answer this 
question. The more they thought of the light- 
house keeper’s mania for acquiring land, the more 
were they mystified by it. 

“One thing is certain, at least,” said Tess, as 
she replaced the deed in the teakwood box. ‘We 
know now why Champour was so anxious to get 
his hands on Nora’s papers. He must have 
known that this deed was among them.” 

“And now he’s gone to get a court order,” 
giggled Carol, “to make us give up the box to 
him.” 

“T doubt it,” said Mary dryly. ‘Something 
tells me that Ira Champour has his reasons for 
not caring to get too close to a courthouse! 
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Reckon he’s done a few things that he wouldn’t 
care to have talked about. You wait and see if 
I’m not right.” 

As the days passed and the girls heard no fur- 
ther word from the lighthouse keeper, it began 
to seem as though Mary had been right in her 
estimate of Ira Champour’s character. 

He wanted the teakwood box; undoubtedly he 
coveted that strip of land between Devil’s Cove 
and, Lighthouse Point to which Nora Dean was 
heir; but he did not want either of them badly 
enough, it would seem, to go to law about it. 
Perhaps, as Mary had so broadly hinted, he did 
not dare invoke the law. 

However, the girls thought they knew the 
miserly fellow well enough to believe that he had 
not for a moment relinquished his determination 
to recover the teakwood box and the deed to 
Nora’s inheritance. 

‘““He’ll be here before long, never fear,’ said 
Mary grimly. ‘But when he comes he will find us 
ready for him.” 

Meanwhile Tess and Carol continued to enjoy 
themselves, taking full advantage of the outdoor 
amusements offered by Lighthouse Island. 

They had become well known by this time and 
were on pleasant speaking terms not only with 
the folks at Light Village but with the numerous 
gay members of the summer colony as well. 
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Invitations poured in on them, invitations to 
swimming parties, clam bakes, boat races. The 
girls could not possibly accept all of them and did 
not try; but those they did accept kept them 
happily occupied during the greater part of their 
days. 

All this time, Mary and Alice Wright worked, 
steadily, feverishly, striving to fill the orders that 
poured in in a steady stream from grocery stores, 
bakeries and candy emporiums along the coast. 

Their fame was spreading. Mary had had a 
tentative offer from the manager of a great group 
of chain stores. 

“If we can land that order, our fortune is 
made,” Mary said, her eyes almost feverishly 
bright. ‘But it means working harder. We may 
even have to do some of our canning by lamp 
light. And I’m worried—worried about Alice.” 

“You need a helper,” Carol suggested tenta- 
tively. 

“A helper means money,” Mary returned 
bruskly. ‘We'll have to get along as we are for 
a little while.” 

More than ever the Elmwood girls wished that 
they might help these two plucky sisters. But 
Mary’s pride proved, as before, an insurmount- 
able barrier. 

‘What they need is money,” said Tess in one 
of her many talks with Carol on the subject. “I 
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guess dad is right when he says that it takes 
money to make money. I only wish we could 
help them!” 

Meanwhile, in their association with the folks 
of Lighthouse Island the visiting girls heard 
vague rumors about Nora Dean. Ira Champour 
was in one of his tantrums, they heard. He was 
ugly to every one. Worse than that, a group of 
colonists in passing the lighthouse had heard the 
frightened crying of a child mingled with the 
gruff tones of the lighthouse keeper. Venturing 
to investigate, they had been rudely ordered off 
the premises. 

Every one agreed that something “‘should be 
done about it,” but what that ‘‘something” was 
and how it should be done no one appeared to 
know. 

Carol and Tess made two or three trips to the 
lighthouse but met with no better success than 
the others. The door was opened two or three 
inches by Mattie, who shook her head and 
hunched her shoulders when they spoke to her as 
an intimation that she could not hear them. 

After the door of the lighthouse had been shut 
upon them for the third time, Tess and Carol 
decided that something must be done about it. 

“Tm afraid the poor child is being kept a 
prisoner in that grim place,’ worried Carol. 
“Nobody knows what terrible thing that Cham- 
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pour may be doing to her as a punishment for 
confiding in us and giving her mother’s box to us. 
We must find some way to get in touch with her, 
Tess, we really must.” 

“You will have to have a better :hink appara- 
tus than I have,” said Tess. “I’ve thought till 
I’m dizzy and nothing’s come of it. Short of 
breaking in the door of the lighthouse, I haven’t 
an idea. And that,” ruefully, “doesn’t seem a 
very good one.” 

“Tt might land us in jail,” Carol agreed. “If 
Champour mistreats her I can’t understand why 
Nora doesn’t come to us. She promised.” 

“Perhaps,” said Tess soberly, ‘“‘she can’t keep 
her promise, Carol.” 

“You mean,” said Carol, aghast, “that she may 
be actually a prisoner?” 

Tess shrugged. 

“T wouldn’t put anything past Ira Champour,” 
she said. 

“But,” said Carol, groping, “in such a case, 
surely the law would interfere ” 

“But we haven’t any evidence,” Tess inter- 
rupted. ‘We have only our own ideas and 
guesses to go on, Carol. What could we say in a 
court of law?” 

Carol shook her head, baffled. 

“TI don’t know,” she confessed. ‘Poor little 
Nora! If she would only come to us!” 
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‘All day long storm clouds had been gathering 
in the east. That night the promise of foul 
weather was fulfilled. A furious storm swept the 
coast, lashing it with a stiff gale. Rain drove in 
a gusty deluge upon the helpless ground, the 
pounding ot surf on rocks grew from a dull mono- 
tone to a thunderous roar. 

In the kitchen of the Wright cottage four 
girls clustered about the oil lamp on the kitchen 
table. Although they tried to be gay and forget 
the storm without, the shrieking wind and the 
wild slapping of rain on the window panes filled 
them with an odd dread, a weird premonition of 
evil. 

“What a night!” ejaculated Alice, shuddering. 
“It was on just such a night as this, Mary, that 
Jack Dean was lost at sea.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, staring at the darkened 
window pane. She was unaware that her words 
were spoken in a whisper. ‘I know it, chicken. 
I’ve been thinking of that. I hope the light at 
the Point is bright to-night, for the ships at sea.” 

The roar of pounding surf grew louder. It 
seemed to those four girls clustered about the 
table that it must fill the world with its de- 
moniacal clamor. 

Out of a dead listening silence Carol spoke 
suddenly. 
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‘To any one in the lighthouse the noise must 
be deafening.” 
Tess sat up suddenly and turned her head to 


look at the door. 
“T heard something!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“Out- 


side!” 


CHAPTER XX 
A KNOCK 


Tess Forsom did not go to the door at once. 
Instead, she sat listening with the others, listen- 
ing to the furious roar of the elements. 

“T don’t hear anything,” said Mary. 

“Tt was the rain,” Alice suggested. 

“No,” said Carol positively, ““Tess was right. 
There is some one at the door!” 

Even then no one moved at once. There was 
something eerie in that faint tapping at the door, 
a ghost of sound almost swallowed up in the 
shrill clamor of wind and rain. 

It was Tess Folsom who finally broke the tense 
silence. 

“Who’s there?” she called through the door 
without opening it. 

No answer. 

“Oh, open it, for pity’s sake!’ cried Carol. 
“T heard a knock. There must be some 
one ? 

Tess flung open the door, then shrank aside 
with an exclamation of dismay. 


Into the shadowy room staggered a spent little 
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figure. Sodden rags fluttered grotesquely about 
bare legs, a matted mass of wet hair straggled 
over face and neck. It needed no second glance 
to tell the girls the identity of their visitor. 

“Shut the door!” cried the child, trembling. 
“He'll be after me when he finds I’m gone! Oh, 
shut the door, do! And lock it!” 

Tess at once slammed the door against the 
gale, while Carol put an arm about the shivering 
child and drew her to the table. At the same 
time Mary took down a coat that hung on a 
hook back of the kitchen door. 

“Get out of those wet things, Nora Dean,” 
she commanded. ‘You can put this coat on while 
I’m drying your clothes.” 

Nora did not obey at once. Instead, she 
pointed, trembling, to the windows. 

“Pull down the shades, please,” she begged. 
“He'll be after me as soon’s he finds I’m gone.” 

Her terror of Ira Champour communicated it- 
self, in some strange fashion, to the other girls 
in the room. They did Nora’s bidding with alac- 
rity and felt oddly comforted and reassured when 
the shades had shut out the storm-lashed night 
beyond the dark window panes. 

“Ts the front door locked?” asked ‘Alice in a 
low voice. 

“T’ll go and see,” replied Carol. 

The front of the house was dark. In every 
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shadow-filled corner Carol seemed to sense the 
lurking presence of Ira Champour. 

“This will never do,” she told herself sharply. 
“It’s the storm, not Ira Champour, that makes 
me feel this way. I'l have to pull myself to- 
gether.” 

When she returned to the kitchen, Nora had 
slipped out of her pitiful, sodden rags. In 
Mary’s big coat, sizes too large for her, she 
seemed tinier than ever. She had large, gray 
eyes. Now, in the glow of the lamplight, they 
seemed to dominate her thin, peaked face to the 
exclusion of every other feature. She was a pixie, 
or a water nymph tossed up by the white-capped 
waves—all eyes and nothing else. 

Alice leaned toward her eagerly. 

“Tell us why you came, Nora,” she begged. 
“And how you got away.” 

The child did not answer at once. Her great 
eyes followed Mary hungrily as the girl took a 
fresh plate from the table and went toward the 
cupboard. 

In that glance Tess and Carol read a whole 
story. The child was famished. But trust. 
Mary, thought Carol fondly, to do the right 
thing by instinct. Dear, kind-hearted, capable 
Mary! 

A tea kettle of water was already simmering on 
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the stove and in a pot beside it Mary poured the 
remainder of a bottle of milk. 

“T came,” said Nora, her eyes still on Mary, 
“because I couldn’t stand it any longer. I had to 
come or I’d have died! Oh, I’m so hungry!” 

Mary returned from the cupboard. On the 
plate she had piled cold meat, beans, and cur- 
rent jelly. 

“(ll bring bread and butter in a minute, dear,” 
she said. ‘‘And you must drink hot milk, Nora, 
glasses of it. It will warm you, poor little thing.” 

“Ah!” said Nora. She seized the meat in her 
fingers and ate greedily, like a starved animal. 
Alice and the visiting girls turned away from the 
pitiful spectacle. They did not look again until 
they heard Mary’s voice, coaxing: 

“The hot milk, dear. It’s what you need more 
than all the other things. That’s it, drink it 
down. It’s what you need.” 

As the hot milk found its way down the child’s 
throat a little color crept into her cheeks. She 
choked and sputtered and had to be patted on the 
back. 

“Tt’s good,” she said gratefully. Then she un- 
expectedly put her head down on her arms and 
began to sob. 

Carol and Tess had never heard any one cry 
like that before. They were frightened and tried 
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to stop the weeping. But Mary, wiser in such 
things than they, gave different counsel. 

“Tet her cry. It will do her good. She’s been 
needing to for a long time and wouldn’t, proud 
little thing. Now that she’s among friends she 
doesn’t care. ‘There, there, Nora. Brace up, 
honey, and eat your beans and jelly, that’s a 
dear!” 

Nora drew a sleeve across her eyes, ignoring 
the clean handkerchief Tess slipped into her 
hand, and once more turned to the plate of 
good things. 

Tess and Carol had to turn aside, each with a 
lump in her throat. 

“Did you ever see anything more pitiable?” 
murmured Tess. ‘Oh, I think this is terrible!” 

“How can people starve children?’ came from 
Carol. ‘Why, they must be monstrous to do it!” 

“T guess we really don’t know how mean some 
people can be,” was Tess’s comment. “It cer- 
tainly is enough to make one sick all over.” 

“T wish I were a man! I think I’d just about 
murder that old Champour!” 

Not until Nora had scraped the plate clean 
and had wiped up the last particle of jelly with 
a piece of bread did she speak again. 

“I got out,” she said, regarding her hostesses 
with her enormous eyes. ‘Mattie felt sorry for 
me, and when Ira was up in the tower tending the 
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light she turned her back and let me get out. But 
he'll come after me,” with another frightened 
glance at the door. ‘As soon’s he finds I’m gone 
he’ll come and take me back. And I'd rather die 
than go back there!” The child began to trem- 
ble again. ‘Don’t let him get me! Say you 
won't!” 

Again her terror communicated itself to the 
older girls. In every sound of the storm they 
thought they could detect the step of Ira Cham- 
pour. When a tree limb cracked and crashed to 
the ground they started, thinking that the light- 
house keeper was pounding at the door. 

The house was equipped with old-fashioned 
shutters—the kind that fasten on the inside. 

Grimly, Mary went about shutting all these 
and fastening them securely. She slipped extra 
bolts on the front and back doors and on the one 
in the kitchen that opened from the cellar. Then 
she came back to the girls. 

“Tf Ira Champour breaks in here to-night, he’ll 
have to be good,” she said, seating herself op- 
posite Nora. ‘Now tell us your story, child.” 

“You’re sure he can’t get in?” Nora was still 
apprehensive, sitting there shivering in Mary’s 
big coat. 

“Quite sure,” replied Mary, and added coax- 
ingly: “Shall I get you more hot milk?” 

“No,” said Nora. “I ain’t cold; really. I’m 
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just scared. Scared he'll get me again. And I'd 
rather d-die than go back to him!” 

“You won’t have to go back to him if you don’t 
want to, ever.” Carol spoke more confidently 
than she felt. After all, Ira Champour was the 
girl’s guardian, and guardians, she supposed, did 
have some legal rights. Nevertheless, the im- 
portant thing just now was to reassure Nora. 

“What did he do to you?” Tess asked. ‘We 
heard that he was mistreating you and wondered 
why you didn’t come to us for help. You prom- 
ised, you know.” 

“T couldn’t,” said the child in a voice so low 
that the listeners had to lean across the table to 
hear her. “‘I tried to once, and he caught me and 
took me back. 

“He tried to make me say what I had done 
with the box I gave you to keep for me, and 
when I wouldn’t he beat me again. I don’t 
know why I didn’t die,” hopelessly. “I wanted 
to bad enough.” 

“But Ira Champour couldn’t stay in the light- 
house all the time,” said Tess. “I should think 
you could have slipped out sometime when he 
wasn’t around.” 

Nora nodded wearily. 

“I might have,” she agreed. “Only there was 
Mattie. She never let me out of her sight for a 
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minute. Ira told her to watch me, and so she 
did.” 

Mary spoke gently. 

“TI always had a feeling that Mattie liked you, 
Nora, for your mother’s sake,” she said. 

Again Nora nodded, her head drooping. 

“Mattie don’t mind me,” she said simply. 
“Only she’s afraid of Ira. You don’t know, but 
he’s fierce to her. Times when he was mad I’ve 
seen him hit her, same’s he hits me.” 

“The beast!”’ cried Tess. 

When Nora looked up there was fear in her 
eyes, fear not for herself this time, but for Mat- 
tie Champour. She jumped to her feet, quiv- 
ering, her thin hands clasped desperately in front 
of her. 

“Tt’ll be fierce for her when Champour finds 
I’m gone. I don’t know what he’ll do to Mattie 
for lettin’ me out. Oh, I shouldn’t have come! 
I shouldn’t! It'll be fierce for her. But I 
couldn’t stand it no longer. You see,” she was 
pleading with them, “Ira, he was goin’ to beat 
me again!” 

“What for?” gasped Alice Wright. 

“T tried to run away again to-day,” said the 
child, her eyes feverishly searching the corners of 
the room. ‘He said he’d lick me to-night for it 
and keep me locked up on bread and water till 
I’d learned some sense.” 
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She stood still for a long moment, a hand 
pressed to her side as though listening to some- 
thing. 

“Hark to the wind,” she said softly, beating 
her hands together. ‘‘How it howls! Just like 
the night when daddy was lost at sea. Oh, 
daddy! Daddy, dear, come back to me!” 

A great gust of wind shook the house, rocking 
it on its foundations. In the midst of it came a 
knocking at the door, a thunderous pounding ac. 
companied by the sound of Ira Champour’s voice. 

“Let me in!” cried the lighthouse keeper. 
“Let me in, before I knock the door down!” 


CHAPTER XXI 
WIND AND RAIN 


Nora DEAN wanted to scream, but Tess 
jumped to her feet and clapped both hands over 
the girl’s mouth. 

“Be still!’ she whispered. 

At the same moment Mary Wright turned out 
the lamp so that no gleam of light could show 
between the cracks of the shutters. 

“Don’t make a sound!”’ Mary’s voice came to 
them through the darkness. ‘He may think we 
have gone up to bed.” 

Again came the thunderous pounding on the 
door. 

“Open up!” cried the voice of the light keeper. 
“Open up, in the name of the law!” 

“He’s just trying to frighten us,’ whispered 
Carol. ‘Keep still, everybody, and he’ll go 
away!” 

The next few moments was an ordeal to try 
the stoutest nerves. Crouched there in the dark- 
ness the girls were forced to wait and listen 
while Ira Champour went around and around 
the house, trying the doors and windows repeat- 
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edly and again and again calling thunderously 
upon those within to “‘open in the name of the 
law!” 

Tess, her arm about Nora, could feel the quiv- 
ering and shaking of the girl’s body as it shrank 
closer and closer to her at each repeated com- 
mand on the part of Ira Champour. 

“Tt’s all right,” she whispered. ‘He'll go 
away as soon as he finds he can’t get in. See if 
he doesn’t.” 

However, the lighthouse keeper was a long 
time in making up his mind to go away. He 
prowled about the house like an uneasy ghost, 
pausing again and again to rattle a window or 
turn a door knob. 

At last, when the girls began to feel they could 
stand the strain no longer, he went away. The 
wind continued to shake the house, the rain 
poured down torrentially, but Ira Champour had 
ceased to add his uproar to that of the elements. 

After some time of anxious waiting, to make 
sure the man had really departed, Tess found a 
match and relit the lamp on the table. The light 
fell on anxious faces. 

“Now Ira’ll go back to the lighthouse and beat 
Mattie, because of me,’ sobbed Nora. “All I 
do is bring folks trouble! I’m bringin’ you 
trouble now by bein’ here. Oh, what shall I do?” 
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“Ira Champour can’t do anything to us i 

“Oh, but he will if he finds you been good to 
me,”’ sobbed the girl. ‘You don’t know him like 
I do. I’ve got to go away from here before he 
finds me. I should have gone away to-night.” 

“Sh! cried Mary. ‘‘That’s all nonsense. 
Champour won’t be back to-night. You are safe 
here until morning, anyway, Nora.” 

The girl clutched at her suddenly. 

“But in the morning you will take me away 
somewhere? You will hide me? Oh, promise, 
promise!” 

Mary tried vainly to silence the hysterical 
child. Nora buried her face in Mary’s shoulder 
and clung to her as a drowning person clings to a 
raft. 

“Take me away! ‘Take me away! Hide me 
somewhere!” cried the child. ‘In the morning if 
I am still here, he will find me e: 

“Hush! Wait a minute!” begged Mary. ‘Let 
me think!” 

“Nora is right,” said Carol suddenly. The 
child lifted her tear-stained face from Mary’s 
shoulder and looked at her hopefully. “Ira 
Champour will be here the first thing in the 
morning. That much is sure. And for all we 
know he may be able to force her to go back 
with him. He is her guardian, you know.” 

“Tf he tried to use the law to get her back,” 
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flared Tess, ‘we could file a counter-suit, charg- 
ing cruelty.” 

“But all that would take time,’’ Carol remon- 
strated. ‘And it would mean no end of trouble. 
Wouldn’t it be simpler to hide Nora somewhere 
until we could find out more about the lighthouse 
keeper and perhaps force him to give Nora up 
altogether?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Nora eagerly. ‘‘That’s what 
I want. If he gets his hands on me again he'll 
beat me and I can’t stand no more.” 

“Ffow about Tillson’s shack?” put in Alice. 
“Tt’s been empty for a long time, Mary. I don’t 
suppose Ira Champour, or any one else, would 
think to look for Nora there.” 

The frown left Mary’s face. 

“The very thing!’ she cried. “I might have 
known you'd think of it, chicken.” 

“Where is this Tillson’s shack?” asked Tess. 

“Tt’s a deserted cabin in the woods on the east 
side of the island,’ Alice explained. ‘‘A fisher- 
man named Tillson used to live there, but he got 
married and bought him a house on the coast. 
The shack’s been empty nigh on to a year, I 
reckon.” 

Nora stopped crying. She dried her eyes on 
a corner of Mary’s apron and her thin little face 
became set and purposeful. 
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“Tm willin’ to go whenever you’re ready,” she 
said. 

So that was settled. For another hour they 
sat around the table talking over the details of 
their plan. 

They would leave early in the morning before 
the sun was up, three or four o'clock, perhaps. 
They would go armed with a basket of provi- 
sions for Nora during her voluntary exile at the 
deserted shack of Tillson, the fisherman. 

This was a tumbledown place far off all the 
accepted travel routes of the island. Alice had 
been right when she said that Tillson’s shack 
would be about the last place Ira Champour 
would think to look for his runaway ward. 

“We'd better pack the food hamper to-night,” 
suggested Mary. ‘Then there won’t be anything 
to keep us from getting an early start in the 
morning.” 

This was quickly done, Tess and Carol helping. 
Then Mary bundled them all off upstairs. 

‘“‘We must get some sleep,” she said. “I think 
we all need it after the excitement of this night.” 

Tess and Carol asked to have Nora in with 
them. 

“Our bed is bigger,” Tess explained. ‘There 
will be plenty of room for her, she’s such a little 
thing.” 

Nora was quite willing to go with them. But 
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as the girls took her upstairs they had an uneasy 
feeling that the child was with them only in body 
and that her spirit had wandered off somewhere, 
perhaps had become a part of the storm and wind 
and the thunderous waves that dashed against 
the rocks. 

She scarcely seemed to hear them when they 
suggested that she sleep on the inside of the bed 
farthest from the window and the sound of the 
storm. 

When Tess handed her a fresh white night- 
robe from her own belongings, the girl accepted 
it without comment. The gown was too long for 
her and she stood holding it up in one hand with 
the other pressed against her side in that same 
strange, listening attitude the Elmwood girls had 
observed earlier in the evening. 

“Listen to the wind roar!” she cried. “It did 
that the night daddy’s ship went aground on the 
rocks. I saw it all break to pieces and the waves 
dash over it. I tried to get to daddy, but they 
wouldn’t let me. They kept pulling me back all 
the time. Mebbe, if I’d got down there, I could 
have helped him. But they wouldn’t let me.” 

“You couldn’t have helped, dear,” said Carol 
pityingly. ‘You would only have drowned too.” 

The girl appeared not to hear the words. 

“They say he is dead. But I never believed it. 
It didn’t seem like he could die so—so easy. He 
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was so big and strong, my daddy was. And he 
was comin’ home to me. He knew I'd be waitin’ 
for him. I won’t never believe he’s dead. Never! 
Some day mebbe he’ll be comin’ back to me.” 

It was so pitiful to see the child standing there 
like that, listening to the song of the wind and 
the lashing waves, that the older girls found 
themselves weeping without having the slightest 
intention of yielding to such weakness. 

Gently they coaxed Nora to bed. She went 
meekly enough and curled up in a corner like a 
tired little animal. But during the night, awak- 
ening from uneasy slumber, Carol heard the 
sound of muffled sobbing and knew that Nora 
Dean wept for a daddy who would never return. 

“The poor little thing!’ murmured Carol. 
“How I wish I could comfort her.” 

Half an hour went by, and then Carol found 
herself nudged by Tess. 

“Are you asleep?” 

“No, I’m wide awake. But I think Nora has 
dropped off at last.” 

“Do you know, she has got on my nerves so I 
don’t know what to do!” 

“Well, we’ve got to get some sleep, so turn 
over and try to forget it.” 

After that each of the girls lay there, silent, 
listening to the troubled preesine ss and turning 
of little Nora. 
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At four o’clock, after a restless, almost sleep- 
less night, the girls were glad enough to get up. 

Nora, they found, was now sleeping heavily, 
her head on her arm, her face marked with the 
traces of tears. 

“Poor little thing,” whispered Tess, looking 
down at her. “It seems a shame to waken her. 
She looks so little and helpless. I wonder how 
old she is, anyway.” 

“Mary says she’s twelve,” Carol returned. 
“She doesn’t look more than nine or ten to me.” 

Nora stirred in her sleep, then woke with a cry 
of terror. 

“Who are you?” she moaned. “Oh, go ’way— 
go ’way!” 


CHAPTER XXII 
TILLSON’S SHACK 


Tess Forsom and Carol Borden spoke sooth- 
ingly to the startled girl. 

“You’re all right, Nora. You're perfectly safe 
with us. Don’t look like that, dear. We 
wouldn’t hurt you!” 

Gradually the child shook off the cloud of 
sleep that still confused and bewildered her. She 
held out a hand to Carol and Tess and smiled 
uncertainly. 

“T must have been half asleep, I reckon. I 
didn’t know who you were.” 

As gently as they could the two girls reminded 
her of the plans they had made the preceding 
evening and of the necessity there was for haste. 

“Tt will be daylight soon,” said Carol. ‘Time 
we were getting started.” 

Once she was fully awake, Nora Dean was the 
first to realize the urgent need of haste. 

“He mustn’t find me here!” she cried. “Oh, 
please, please hurry!” 


The rags in which the child had come to them 
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through the rain and storm the night before had 
been set to dry over the back of a chair. 

These Mary brought up and Nora donned 
them in feverish haste. 

When they were at last ready to leave the 
house, the sun was tinging the gray of the east- 
ern horizon with a faint rosy glow. 

It had been decided that Mary would go with 
Nora and Tess and Carol, leaving Alice at home 
to guard the house. 

“T hate to leave you alone, chicken,” worried 
the elder girl. “If Ira Champour should 
come yi 

“T won’t ask him to stay, you may be sure,” 
said Alice, with spirit. “Dll take care of things. 
Don’t worry, Mary.” 

As the girls opened the door and stepped out 
into the bracing freshness of early morning, they 
looked about them apprehensively. 

That first glance reassured them all. Ira 
Champour was nowhere about. Neither, as far 
as they could see, was any one else. 

“The island is still asleep,” said Mary. “If 
we hurry perhaps we can reach Tillson’s shack 
without being seen.” 

As soon as it was possible to leave the road 
they did so, striking off obliquely into the woods. 

Once among the friendly trees, Nora drew a 
sigh of relief. 
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“T feel safer here,” she said. 


They walked swiftly and without stopping for 
ten or fifteen minutes, then Mary drew up 
abruptly and pointed to a building that could be 
dimly seen through the trees. 

“There it is,” she announced. ‘“‘Not much of 
a house, you'll say; but it will do for Nora till 
we get something better fixed up for her.” 

As they came out into the clearing before Till- 
son’s shack, Carol and Tess were ready to agree 
with Mary that it was not “much of a house.” 

A few logs slung together, a patched roof, 
two windows, a crazily hung door—that was 
Tillson’s shack. 

Carol and Tess stared at the ruin dubiously. 
Even Mary looked worried. 

“T thought it was in better shape than this, 
Nora,” she said. “I’d sort of hate to leave you 
here.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Nora eagerly. ‘It’s so 
bad Champour probably won’t think I’d come 
here. Don’t you see? He wouldn’t bother to 
look here for me.” 

Nora’s logic was unanswerable. ‘The others 
followed the girl into the shack and found it not 
so bad inside. 

There was a table, a stove, two rude chairs, 
and a fairly commodious bunk. 

Tess gasped at sight of the mattress on the 
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bunk— it seemed impossible to her that any mat- 
tress could be so dirty! But capable Mary had 
an answer eyen to that. 

“T brought along a couple of sheets and a pil- 
lowcase,” she said. ‘‘Reckoned we might need 
¥em!” 

When the bunk was spread with the clean 
sheets, the place swept with an old broom found 
in one corner of it, and the provisions placed 
neatly on the shelves above the stove, the interior 
of the cabin presented an almost homelike ap- 
pearance. 

When the girls turned away from admiring 
their handiwork, they found Nora fumbling with 
the door. 

“I wanted to find out,” she explained, 
“whether there was a bolt on the other side!” 

They found there was not only one bolt, but 
two, and the crazy door, when shut and locked, 
was quite a formidable barricade. | 

“I think you will be safe enough here,” said 
Tess. 

‘And we'll see that you are well supplied with 
provisions,’ Carol added. 

It was Mary who thought to caution the girl 
against the use of the stove. 

“You won’t need a fire for warmth,” she said. 
“And as for victuals, you’d better eat them cold 
till we can decide what to do about you. Smoke 
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curling from the chimney would be a dead give- 
away that some one was living here.” 

“Tl be careful,” promised the child. 

But when it came time to say good-by she 
clung to Mary and began to weep again piteously. 

“IT don’t want you to go!” she cried. “I'll be 
lonely up here and frightened. You will come 
again soon, won’t you? Say you will!” 

The girls tried to comfort her. 

“We'll write to our parents about you,” Carol 
promised. “They will know better what to do 
than we. If we can’t make Ira Champour listen 
to reason, maybe we'll take you away from this 
place altogether.” 

But Nora did not want to leave Lighthouse 
Island. Suppose her daddy should come back 
and find her gone? What then? 

The older girls tore themselves away at last 
and left Nora standing in the doorway of the 
shack, her tear-stained face turned toward them. 

It was a very sober trio of girls that made its 
way back to the Wright cottage. The ground 
was sodden from the storm the night before, 
moisture dripped from the branches of the trees, 
pools of water were set to trap their feet. 

““Hasn’t cleared up yet for good,” said Mary 
thoughtfully. ‘We'll have another storm to- 
night or maybe to-morrow.” 

“T only hope the roof of Tillson’s shack is 
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water-tight,” said Tess. ‘Poor Nora! I wish 
we could find some way of solving her problems 
tor mer 

“Since Ira Champour seems to be her chief 
problem,” said Carol, “I imagine we'd better 
start with him.” 

“Tf we could find out why he is trying to get 
hold of this land ” began Tess. 

“That’s it!” ejaculated Carol. ‘That’s what 
we've got to find out!” 

“Easier said than done,” warned Mary, with 
a shake of her head. ‘You don’t know Ira 
Champour like I do. He’s as close-mouthed as 
he is tight-fisted. Folks that want to know any- 
thing about his business have got to get up bright 
and early in the morning.” 

“Well, we don’t mind that,” said Tess, not to 
be discouraged. ‘‘As witness to-day!” 

On the chance that the lighthouse keeper might 
be watching the house, the girls made a wide de- 
tour, approaching the cottage from the rear. 

As they entered the kitchen Alice came to meet 
them. 

“You’re just in time,” she whispered. “Ira 
Champour is coming down the road!” 

The girls slipped out of their damp coats and 
Mary set about getting breakfast as though noth- 
ing out of the ordinary had occurred. 

When Ira Champour came to the back door 
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and knocked peremptorily, Mary was bent over 
a pan of crackling bacon while the other girls 
were busily engaged in setting the breakfast 
table. 

His second knock, more peremptory than the 
first, took Mary to the door, the platter of bacon 
in her hand. 

The miser thrust his foot over the sill so that 
she could not close the door. His eyes roved 
about the room, resting suspiciously for a mo- 
ment on the face of each girl in turn. 

“Well,” he demanded raspingly, ‘“‘where have 
you hidden my ward?” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE GIRLS MEET MRS. BITZ 


Mary Wricut looked the lighthouse keeper 
over with quiet contempt. 

“Your ward isn’t here,” she told him. 

“Don’t tell me no lies!’ The eyes of Ira 
Champour glinted dangerously. ‘I know she 
was here last night.” 

“How do you know?” asked Mary, still 
calmly. 

“How do I know?” ‘The lighthouse keeper 
slipped his foot farther over the threshold, but 
Mary stood her ground, unflinching. ‘My wife 
Mattie told me—that’s how I know! I made 
her!” The words came gratingly, accompanied 
by a significant clenching of the man’s bony fin- 
gers. The girls shuddered at the thought of 
what poor Mattie had been made to pay for her 
kindness to Nora Dean! 

“Well, Nora isn’t here,” repeated Mary. 
“You can believe it or not, Ira Champour. And 
you will oblige me by taking your foot away 
from my doorstep!” 
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At her words the keeper of the light flew into 
one of his violent rages. 

“You're a great one to talk about obligin’ 
folks, Mary Wright,” he rasped. ‘You are 
fightin’ me at every turn these days. "T'was bad 
enough before these strange chits,” with a ven- 
omous glare at Carol and Tess, “‘come to the 
island. Ain’t it bad enough to refuse to sell your 
land when I keep tellin’ you I have an option 
on it 4 

“We haven’t seen that option yet,” Alice in- 
terrupted. 

“But you have to give shelter to that good- 
for-nothing runaway ward of mine,” Champour 
continued, without noticing Alice. ‘‘Now I give 
you fair warnin’! These doin’s has got to stop 
or I'll have the law on you!” 

“Nora Dean isn’t in this house,’”’ Mary per- 
sisted quietly. 

“Well, then, I ain’t takin’ your word for that,” 
said Ira Champour. “I’m goin’ to find out for 
myself.” 

With that he started to force his way into the 
kitchen. 

“Give me that broom, some one!” cried Mary 
belligerently. 

Tess was nearest to ie broom. She thrust it 
into Mary’s hand. 

Mary, in turn, thrust it against the chest of 
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Ira Champour with such vigor that the fellow 
reeled backward and nearly fell down the one low 
step outside the kitchen door. 

Before he could recover his balance, Mary 
slammed the door shut and slipped the bolt. All 
this she did with one hand, the other still being 
occupied with holding the platter of bacon. To 
her everlasting credit be it recorded that not so 
much as a drop of bacon grease was spilled on 
the kitchen floor! 

“There,” said the elder of the Wright sisters 
as she leaned, panting, against the closed door. 
“Now try to get in if you can, Ira Champour!” 

““He’s going away,” reported Carol from the 
window. “I wish you could see his face!” 

“He’s shaking his fist and saying something, 
I can’t hear what,” added Alice. 

“Probably it’s just as well you can’t,” said 
Mary, putting the platter on the table and going 
calmly ahead with the preparation of breakfast. 

‘Maybe he’s going to get another court order,” 
giggled Tess. 

“Somehow,” said Carol, with a twinkle in her 
eye, ‘‘he doesn’t exactly seem to relish that idea!” 

However, the girls’ enjoyment of Ira Cham- 
pour’s discomfiture was short-lived. To be sure, 
the enemy had been repulsed with considerable 
damage to his dignity, but they had a shrewd 
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suspicion that Ira Champour was not the sort of 
man to stay repulsed for long. 

“It’s a case of get him before he gets us,” 
Carol said, in talking the matter over with Tess. 

With this in view, the visiting girls spent con- 
siderable time during the next few days in and 
about Light Village, talking to Jake Harmon 
and various other residents of the village whom 
they had met through him, questioning them 
shrewdly concerning Ira Champour and his af- 
fairs. 

These efforts for a while proved disappoint- 
ing, since the girls were able to gather from this 
source few details concerning the activities of the 
lighthouse keeper that they had not already 
heard from the Wright girls. 

Meanwhile Nora Dean continued to live in 
Tillson’s deserted shack in the woods. ‘The girls 
visited her frequently and found her resigned to 
her fate, but very melancholy. She lived in con- 
stant fear, too, that Champour would eventually 
discover her hiding place. 

The girls were afraid that, should this happen, 
the child might resort to some desperate act as 
a means of escaping the brutality of the man who 
called himself her guardian. 

To make matters worse a spell of bad weather 
set in. Continued wind and rain made the island 
a desolate and gloomy place. On. the second 
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night, thunder and lightning mingled with rain 
and wind to make night hideous. 

The girls could not sleep, but sat at the win- 
dow during the greater part of that period from 
twelve o’clock to dawn, thinking of Nora Dean 
alone in the ruinous shack in the woods, wonder- 
ing how she fared. 

By dawn the worst of the storm was over. 
Directly after breakfast Tess and Carol set out 
in a light drizzle for the log cabin and Nora. 

Mary and Alice wanted to go, but there was 
baking to be done and more fruit for the pre- 
serving pots. 

“We shall have to keep our noses to the grind- 
stone, chicken,” said Mary, with determined 
cheerfulness, “if we hope to get that city order.” 

As Mary looked at the wistful face of the 
younger girl her patient soul rebelled. 

“Alice, at least, should have the chance for a 
little fun,” she thought sadly. ‘She doesn’t 
know what it is to be young and gay like other 
girls.” 

Arrived at Tillson’s shack, Carol and Tess 
were alarmed to find it deserted. 

There were some crackers and cheese on the 
table and the remains of a glass of milk, showing 
that Nora had breakfasted recently. 

“She may have just gone out,” Tess suggested. 
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“The ground is wet. We should be able to fol- 
low her trail easily enough.” 

As a matter of fact, the girls had little diffi- 
culty in picking up Nora’s trail. The mark of 
her bare feet was plainly to be seen outside the 
door of the shack. 

Tess and Carol followed the footprints to the 
edge of the clearing, but here a carpet of moss 
and stubbly grass obliterated them. Try though 
they did, the girls could not again pick up the 
trail. 

“She has probably gone down to the water,” 
said Tess, and the chums exchanged a long, sig- 
nificant look. 

They wasted no time, but made their way as 
quickly as they could through the woods to the 
high bluff overlooking the water. 

Here the shore line of the island was very 
irregular. A deep indentation was fringed with 
jagged, vicious-looking rocks. The waves, still 
agitated by the last two days of wind and storm, 
dashed wildly against the rocks, sending their 
spray high into the air. 

Carol pointed to a lonely little figure standing 
upon the beach, rags flapping, staring out to sea. 

“Nora!” cried Tess. ‘Thank goodness she’s 
safe, anyway!” 

They slipped and scrambled down the steep 
bluff until they came to Nora’s side. * 
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As the girl turned to them they found that 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

“You see those big rocks out there?” she asked, 
pointing. 

The girls nodded, mute. 

“That was where my daddy’s ship went down,” 
said the child in a low tone. ‘““The wreckage was 
scattered all along this shore.” 

“Nora,” pleaded Carol gently, “‘you shouldn’t 
stay here all alone. It isn’t good for you.” 

She explained then that she and Tess had re- 
ceived word from their home bidding them send 
Nora on to Elmwood, promising the little waif 
the best and kindest of treatment. 

“You would be safe from Ira Champour,” 
Carol entreated. ‘“Doesn’t that appeal to you, 
Nora?” 

For a moment the girl appeared to hesitate. 
Then her eyes again sought the wild stretch of 
water and she shook her head. 

‘“Tve got to stay here,” she said simply, ‘ 
case my daddy should come home.” 

Nor could any further argument serve to move 
the child from that stand. The girls gave it up 
at last and left, after promising to see the girl 
again on the morrow. 

“It’s a worse tangle than ever,” said Tess, 
with a thoughtful shake of the head. “I must 
say I can’t see any way out of it, Carol—not yet.” 
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On the way to the Wrights’ cottage they en- 
countered Mrs. Bitz. Tess and Carol would 
have passed the odious woman with a mere nod 
and without speaking; but it was evident from 
the manner of Mrs. Bitz that she did not intend 
to be so ignored. She turned and walked down 
the road beside them. 

“Tt may be all right for you to tell Ira Cham- 
pour you didn’t help that ungrateful Dean girl 
run away from home, but I know different!” 

“Do you?” asked Tess coldly. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Mrs. Bitz sharply. ‘And, 
what’s more, I know where you have her hid!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GREAT NEWS 


THE assertion on the part of Mrs. Bitz that 
she knew Nora Dean’s whereabouts caught Tess 
and Carol unawares. That it was a shot in the 
dark they could not possibly know. ‘That it was 
a shot and a clever one, they did know, for it 
went home. 

For a moment they stood and stared at Mrs. 
Bitz, and Mrs. Bitz stared back at them, evi- 
dently enjoying their stupefaction. 

“That surprised you, didn’t it?” she gloated. 
“You had no idea I was on to you!” 

Carol Borden was the first to pull herself to- 
gether. She wondered how much the woman 
knew and how much she shrewdly guessed. De- 
termined to find out if possible, Carol said coolly: 

“We don’t know what you mean about ‘being 
on to us,’ Mrs. Bitz. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt if you know yourself.” 

“Oh, don’t I though!” retorted Mrs. Bitz, her 
mouth hardening into an unpleasant line of de- 
termination. ‘I suppose you think I didn’t see 
you comin’ out of those woods just now!” 
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“Well, what of it?” retorted Tess, following 
Carol’s lead. ‘“‘Can’t we take a walk in the 
woods without being suspected of goodness- 
knows-what-all ?” 

For answer Mrs. Bitz’s roving glance took in 
the girls’ splashed clothing, their muddy boots. 

“Tt ain’t such nice weather for walkin’ in the 
woods,” she observed insinuatingly. “And I see 
you've been a considerable way, too!”’ 

The girls began to see that Mrs. Bitz was not 
as certain of Nora’s hiding place as she had at 
first led them to believe. They suspected, also, 
that the woman was trying to lead them into a 
trap, to bait them into revealing certain facts 
that she was anxious to know. 

From the moment this suspicion entered their 
minds, a clam would have appeared loquacious 
beside them. They responded to the probings 
of Mrs. Bitz in monosyllables—if at all. At last 
the woman turned away in a flash of frustrated 
anger. 

“All right!’ she snapped. ‘You ain’t got to 
talk if you don’t want to. But at that, I guess 
I have plenty to tell Ira Champour that he’d like 
to hear. And I'll tell you one thing, once he finds 
that good-for-nothing runaway ward of his, this 
island ain’t goin’ to be any too pleasant for 
some folks!” 

“She’s right at that,’ muttered Carol, as she 
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and Tess hurried on down the road. “I can’t 
see but what we’re doing Nora more harm than 
good, Tess, the way things are going!” 

“Well, you needn’t rub it in,” said Tess un- 
happily. ‘I wonder,” thoughtfully, “how much 
that woman knows and how much she is just 
making up.” 

“She knows enough probably,” returned Carol, 
frowning, “‘to get us all into trouble.” 

The girls reached the gate of the Wright cot- 
tage and halted. 

“Let’s go down to the village,’ Tess sug- 
gested. ‘‘Mary probably has some errands she 
wants us to do. We can stop at the post-office, 
too, and perhaps pick up a bit of gossip on the 
way.” 

A few minutes later, armed with a list of items 
to be sent up from the general store, Carol and 
Tess set out for Light Village. 

They had said nothing to the Wright sisters 
concerning their meeting with Mrs. Bitz. 

‘Time enough for that,” Carol had said ‘‘when 
we find out whether Mrs. Bitz really intends to 
make trouble or not.” 

On the way to Light Village the two girls met 
a number of the cottagers, all of whom smiled 
and bowed and wished them the time of day. 

‘“They’re a friendly bunch,” was Carol’s com- 
ment. 
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“Very different from Mrs. Bitz.” 

“Yes, and quite different from Ira Champour.” 

“Oh, let’s forget them and think of something 
pleasanter. Look! MHere comes the old flower 

_vendor.” 

An elderly man was shuffling along, carrying 
a long flat basket in which were arranged a 
number of small bouquets of flowers. The girls 
had seen the flower vendor before, and now they 
stopped him and for a quarter each obtained a 
small but fragrant bouquet. 

“You'll find them flowers as fresh as can be,” 
said the old fellow, smiling at the girls when they 
paid him. “I picked ’em less than an hour ago.” 

“They certainly look very nice, Henry,” an- 
swered Tess. “If we find they last, we'll get 
some more another time.” 

“They'll last all right,” said the man, as he 
shuffled on his way. 

It did not take the girls long to do their er- 
rands, and then they thought of the mail. 

They stopped in the post-office and picked up 
three letters for themselves and two for the 
Wright girls. As they were leaving they noticed 
a group of men gathered in one corner of the 
post-office porch. 

A sentence or two of that animated conversa- 
tion reached Carol and Tess. They drew closer 
and listened eagerly. 
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‘A few minutes later, glowing with secret ela- 
tion, they hurried off in the direction of the 
Wright cottage. 

“We've got Ira Champour just where we want 
him at last!’ exulted Tess. 

“Tike this!’ said Carol, closing the fingers of 
one hand slowly. “Now we know why he was 
so anxious to get hold of the Wright property 
and of Nora’s poor little inheritance.” 

“*Poor little,’ nothing!’ cried Tess explo- 
sively. ‘‘Do you realize, Carol, what this will 
do for Nora Dean? Why, she'll be rich!” 

Still laboring under intense excitement, the 
two girls rushed around to the back of the 
Wright cottage. As they opened the door they 
realized that Mary and Alice were not alone in 
the kitchen. 

A ragged little figure flung itself upon them. 

“Nora!” cried Carol, startled. ‘‘What made 
you come down here? Suppose Ira Champour 
should see you?” 

“T had to come!” cried the child. “I had to! 
I found something in the sand! You will have 
to come and help me dig it up!” 

Over Nora’s head Carol and Tess exchanged 
glances that said, ‘‘Our news can wait till later!” 

‘What do you think you found in the sand?” 
asked Tess. 

“It looks like the corner of a buried chest. 
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I’ve been tryin’ to dig it out but I can’t. I ain’t 
strong enough.” Nora was shaking with ex- 
citement as she tried to tug them toward the 
door. “It looks like my daddy’s chest!” she 
cried. “Oh, please, please come!” 

“Go with her,” urged Mary, meeting the girls’ 
glance. ‘Alice and I can’t leave the house— 
we've work to do. But you go.” 

Aflame with their own great news and eager 
to impart it, the Elmwood girls went with Nora 
almost reluctantly. 

But once in the woods on the way to the log 
cabin, they became infected with the child’s ex- 
citement. 

They stopped just long enough at the cabin to 
arm themselves with an old coal shovel and a 
pickax, then went down to the beach. 

“T was just walkin’ along, lookin’ out toward 
the ocean,” Nora explained, ‘‘when all of a sud- 
den I stubbed my toe on somethin’ and there 
was the corner of a box sticking up out of the 
sand. ‘’Tain’t far away now. Here, I'll show 
you!” 

In her impatience she began to run down the 
beach, the other girls stumbling after her with 
the pickax and the shovel. 

Carol and Tess saw Nora drop suddenly to 
her knees and begin to dig with her hands, fling- 
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ing the sand up like a puppy dog digging for a 
bone. 

At sight of the rusty corner of the iron bound 
box, the expectations of the older girls took a 
sudden bound upward. 

“It’s a treasure chest!’ cried Tess. ‘“Dia- 
monds and rubies and pearls of fabulous price! 
Carol, our fortune’s made!” 

“Wait till we tell the girls in Elmwood!)’ 
Carol exulted. ‘They never went treasure hunt- 
ing on a desert island.” 

Nora sat back on her heels and shook the hair 
from her eyes impatiently. 

“This ain’t no desert island,” she said. ‘‘And 
if this is daddy’s old chest it ain’t got no rubies 
nor di’monds in it. Won’t you please help me 
get it up?” 

No whit affected by Nora’s discouraging 
prophecy, the two girls proceeded to uncover the 
chest. 

When they had dragged it out of its hiding 
place, they found that, though badly rusted, the 
lock still held firm. 

“This is where the pickax will come in good,” 
observed Carol. 

One lusty blow and the lock was shattered. 
Carol was about to fling back the lid when Nora 
stopped her. 

“Look!” she cried and pointed with trembling 
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finger to something the girls had not noticed. 
“There’s lettering here!” 

Bending close, Tess read: 

wo Dean 

Her eyes softened as she turned to the girl. 

“You're right, Nora. It is your daddy’s 
chest !”’ 

Tears streamed down the child’s face as she 
stared at all that remained to her of the daddy 
she had loved so well. She gave a little moan 
and flung herself, face down, upon the stained 
and battered chest. 

“Daddy! Daddy!’ she cried hopelessly. 
“Now I know you drowned out there like they 
said. Now I know you'll never, never come 
back! And ali the time I was waitin’ for you, 
daddy, I was!” 


CHAPTER XXV 
A MESSAGE FROM JACK DEAN 


Nora Dean’s abandonment to grief was 
touching and terrible. Tess and Carol could not 
bear to witness it. As they turned away they 
found their own eyes wet with tears. 

“She never really believed he was dead be- 
fore,” said Carol, her throat feeling tight and 
dry. “It’s like having him die all over again.” 

‘Perhaps it’s just as well that she should find 
out this way,” said Tess pityingly. “At least 
now she won't be always watching for her daddy 
to come back. That was a heartbreaking thing.” 

After a moment Nora called to them. Her 
eyes were dark and tear-drenched and more 
tragic than any child’s have a right to be. . 

‘You can open the box now,” she said list- 
lessly. “I don’t care.” 

“You open it,” Carol suggested. “It belongs 
to you.” 

Indifferently, the girl obeyed. Tess and Carol, 
kneeling beside her on the sand, peered eagerly 
into the chest. 

At first glance the contents were disappointing. 
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For the most part the chest was filled with 
clothes, clothes that had presumably belonged to 
Jack Dean and that were so old the girls won- 
dered why he had bothered to save them. 

Digging deeper into the contents of the chest 
they came upon several odd objects, curios evi- 
dently picked up by the sailor during his travels. 
There was a small teakwood elephant with ivory 
tusks, an inkwell carved out of ebony, an Indian 
snuff bottle or two. 

Nora’s eyes filled again at sight of these things, 
and she took charge of them, nursing them ten- 
derly as though they were inestimably precious 
to her. 

“Daddy always brought us things!” she 
sobbed. ‘He was always thinkin’ of us when 
he went away. And now he’ll never come back, 
never, never!” 

The girls let her cry, for they knew that tears 
were what she needed. They merely patted her 
shoulder and murmured words of encouragement 
until her sobs grew quieter. 

They found in Jack Dean’s chest, besides 
the clothes and curios, only a bundle of letters. 
They might have passed these by as unimportant 
had it not been for the writing on the face of 
the enclosing envelope. This read, in large, bold, 
sprawling letters! 
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To be sent to my wife, Kathleen Dean, 
in case of my death. Jack Carter Dean. 


The girls exchanged glances, then handed the 
letters to Nora. 

“This is written by your daddy to your mother, 
Nora,” Carol said gently. ‘Since your mother 
is no longer alive, the letters belong to you.” 

Nora took the envelope wonderingly. Her 
eyes filled with tears again as she looked at her 
father’s writing. Without a word, she held the 
packet out toward Carol. 

“Don’t you want to read it?” the latter asked 
in surprise. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if it was pretty 
important, Nora.” 

“T can’t see nothin’,” muttered the child husk- 
ily. “I can’t make out writin’ good, anyways. 
You read it.” 

Thus adjured, Carol opened the envelope. 
She took out a small packet of letters and laid it 
aside carefully. 

On top was a long paper, folded three times 
and covered with the same scrawling writing as 
that on the outside envelope. 

Carol had not read three lines of this paper 
when her eyes began to gleam. At the sixth line 
her mouth wreathed itself in smiles. At the tenth 
line she pounded her fist exultantly on the closed 
lid of Jack Dean’s sea chest. 
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“If you don’t believe this is our lucky day, 
Tess Folsom,” she cried, “just read this paper 
and change your mind! Of all the miraculous 
good fortune!” 

Tess read and began to jump up and down on 
the beach, waving the paper over her head. 
Nora watched her and Carol as though she 
thought they had both gone stark mad. 

“Now let Ira Champour bring on his court 
orders!” cried Tess. “I guess we can deal with 
him, now!” 

Carol scrambled to her feet, drawing Nora 
after her. 

“Whoopee!” she cried. “Now for the great 
showdown! We'll try a flank attack on the en- 
emy and see how he likes it. Come, Nora, you’re 
going with us.” 

But the child shrank back. 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “Don’t make me go 
back. Ira Champour’ll mebbe be there.” 

“Tf he isn’t we'll drag him there by the hair 
of his head,” cried Tess exuberantly. “You have 
no idea how much we want to see Ira Champour, 
Nora dear!” 

Nora’s glance swept the trees that lined the 
bluff above the beach. She could not have told 
what influence directed her eyes to that spot. 
Perhaps it was the vindictive, snake-like gaze of 
the man she feared most in the world. 
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At any rate, she cried out in terror and shrank 
against Carol. 

“Up there!” she gasped, and pointed with a 
shaking finger. ‘Ira Champour! Up there on 
the bluff! He’s come for me! Oh, don’t let him 
get me! Don’t! Don’t!” The last word rose 
to a shriek of terror as Ira Champour started 
down toward them. 

The girls saw that there were others with him, 
but in that tense moment of suspense they were 
clearly aware of only one personality, that of the 
lighthouse keeper. 

Carol thrust Nora behind her. 

“Tt’s all right!” she cried, the light of battle 
in her eye. ‘“There’s no need to be afraid of Ira 
Champour any more, Nora! We know how to 
fight him now! We are even glad to see him! 
Do you hear me?” 

“Don’t let him get me!” moaned the girl, not 
heeding Carol. “You never saw him when he 
was real mad. He’ll half kill me, that he will!” 

“His killing days are over,” said Carol grimly. 
“You wait and see!” 

“There’s a policeman with him,” said Tess 
suddenly. ‘And Mrs. Bitz!” 4 

“And Mary and Alice Wright,” added Carol. 
“Though how Alice walked all this distance, I 
can’t see,” 

By this time Ira Champour and the policeman 
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determination, followed close behind. Last came 
Mary Wright, half-carrying Alice. 

As the little procession made its way across 
the beach, Carol and Tess stood still and calmly 
awaited its coming. Nora crouched behind them, 
sobbing and clinging to Carol’s dress. 

Ten feet away Ira Champour halted, his long, 
bony hands clenching and unclenching sugges- 
tively. 

“You come along out o’ that, Nora Dean 
commanded the lighthouse keeper, ignoring Carol 
and Tess. “Mrs. Bitz found out where you was 
hid and we got a policeman—just in case you 
wasn’t willin’ to come home quiet and orderly 
like!” 

“Go away!’ cried Nora desperately. “If you 
so much as lay a finger on me [ll throw myself 
off the rocks out there and drown like daddy 
did!” 

Carol reached behind her and caught Nora’s 
thin little arm in a firm grip. 

“Stay right where you are, Nora,” she com- 
manded. ‘‘He can’t hurt you. You needn’t be 
afraid of him any more.” 

“Tra Champour,” cried Mrs. Bitz, pufing up 
to him, ‘‘do you mean to say you are going to 
stand there and let a little chit like that sass 
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you back? I thought you’d come to get your 
ward. Why don’t you take her?” 

Ira Champour started forward and Nora 
shrank back, whimpering. 

“Mr. Policeman,’ Carol appealed suddenly to 
the officer, “‘I suppose this man has brought you 
here to make us give up Nora Dean.” 

““Well,”’ said the man, with the uncomfortable 
manner of one who has little liking for his job, 
“that was the idea, Miss. If this girl is his ward 
she has no business running away from home.” 

“You hear that, Nora?” rasped Champour. 
“You come along with me. I ain’t goin’ to stand 
no more nonsense from you!” 

“Wait a minute!” said Tess quietly. ‘Before 
you take Nora away with you, Mr. Champour, 
we are going to tell you before these witnesses a 
few things we learned about you to-day.” 

“T ain’t got no time to waste, talkin’,” snarled 
the keeper of the light. “I come for my ward 
and the law’s on my side. Now get out o’ my 
way!” 

“Just a minute,” said the officer, stepping for- 
ward. ‘‘There’s no such a terrible rush, not that 
Tve heard of. No reason why we can’t talk 
this thing over peaceably. What was you going 
to say, Miss?” turning to Tess. 

‘We've just found an old sea chest that be- 
longed to this girl’s father, Jack Dean,” said Tess 
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quietly. “In it we found this paper. In the 
paper Jack Dean tells of repeated efforts on the 
, part of Ira Champour to drive him into a corner 
so that he would be forced to part with his land 
for a mere song.” 

The officer stretched out his hand for the letter. 

“Will you let me read it, Miss?” he asked, 
with an odd glance at the lighthouse keeper. He 
read the document through, apparently oblivious 
of the ravings of Ira Champour. 

“That’s interesting, Miss,” said the officer, 
handing the paper back to Tess. ‘Anything 
more you have to tell?” 

“Yes,” said Tess. Her eyes sought Mary and 
Alice Wright, who stood in the background, ab- 
sorbed spectators of the scene. “Ira Champour 
has been trying to get others on the island to sell 
to him, offering a ridiculous price for their land. 
We wondered why . 

“Oh, you did, did you?” snarled the keeper 
of the light, beside himself with fury. “It’s 
about time you learned to mind your own busi- 
ness, you ‘ 

“Just a minute,” interrupted the officer of the 
law. ‘You interrupted the young lady! What 
was you saying, Miss?” 

While Ira Champour fumed and sputtered, 
Tess continued her case against him. Her eyes 
gleamed with anticipation, for now she was about 
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to play her trump card. She glanced at Carol, 
and the latter smiled back at her. Even Nora 
had crept from behind the shelter of Carol’s 
skirts and regarded the lighthouse keeper with 
wondering, frightened eyes. 

“We wondered a lot why Mr. Champour 
wanted all this land,” Tess repeated, addressing 
herself to the officer.. ‘This morning we found 
out!” 

The keeper of the light paused in his restless 
pacing up and down. For the first time his mean 
little eyes held fear. 

Tess looked again at Mary and Alice Wright. 
She realized with sudden poignancy what her 
news would mean to them. How intently they 
watched her, almost as though they guessed what 
she was about to say! 

“Well?” prompted the officer. 

Tess shook herself. 

“We heard,” she said quietly, ‘‘about the big 
oil company that plans to take over Lighthouse 
Island as a refining station. The company will 
bring its tankers direct to the island harbor, 
which means, of course, that all property on the 
island will jump in value.” 

She abandoned her level, quiet tone and 
turned angrily to the lighthouse keeper. 

‘You wanted to get all this property from the 
Wright girls and from poor little Nora, didn’t 
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you?” she cried. ‘You thought you would sell 
it to the oil company and put the profits in your 
own pocket, didn’t you? Well, we fooled you, 
Ira Champour, and now you can run home and 
count up all the money you would have made if 
you had succeeded in your miserable, outrageous 
scheme!” 

“Mebbe I'll go!” snarled Champour, bafhed 
and furious. “But if I do Nora goes with me. 
I’ve a right to my ward! That’s the law!” 

He advanced toward Nora and once more the 
child shrank, cringing, behind Carol. 

“Officer, you won’t let him take her, will you?” 
cried Carol. “You can see how afraid she is of 
him.” 

The policeman scratched his head. Evidently 
he felt himself in a dilemma. 

“Don’t seem right, for a fact,” he admitted. 
“Still, if the girl is his ward in law a 

It was here that Nora rose to undreamed-of 
heights of heroism. Fired perhaps by the cour- 
age of desperation she came out from behind 
Carol and faced Ira Champour, her back 
straight, eyes blazing. 

“He never took out no papers for me!” she 
cried, pointing her finger at the astounded light- 
house keeper. “I heard him sayin’ so one night 
to Mattie when he thought I was in-bed. Pa- 
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pers would have cost money, so he only pretended 
he had ’em!” 

With a cry of rage Ira Champour flung him- 
self at the child. 

The policeman caught him, and quickly pushed 
him back. 

“No need to get excited,” he said calmly. 
“All you’ve got to do is show the papers.” 

Rage faded slowly from the face of the light- 
house keeper and gave place to a hunted look. 

“T don’t have to show no papers,” he blustered. 
“She’s my ward, I tell you, and I’m a goin’ to 
have her.” 

“Oh, no you ain’t!” Gently but firmly, the 
officer took the arm of the lighthouse keeper and 
urged him up the bank. “I think we'll go and 
talk with that deaf wife of yours, Ira Champour. 
After that we'll take a squint at those 
adoption papers. That is,” he paused and 
looked back at the girls, “unless you’ve changed 
your mind about this here Nora Dean. Maybe 
you’d better let her go along with her friends, 
since she seems to like their company better than 
yours. What say now?” 

Ira Champour cast one venomous glance at 
Nora and her protectors; then he wrenched his 
arm away from the officer’s grasp and fairly ran 
up the steep slope toward the shelter of the 
woods beyond. 
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Mrs. Bitz, after one indignant, bewildered 
glance, followed him. 

The police officer paused just long enough to 
wink companionably to the girls, then, with an 
elaborately nonchalant air, turned and strode 
toward the bluff. He did not look back and the 
girls watched him until he too had been swal- 
lowed up by the trees. 

“He’s gone!” whispered Nora. ‘Then, a wild 
cry of joy, the words rang out again. “He’s 
gone! Gone! Gone!” 

Then, while the other girls drew close to watch 
her, Nora knelt beside the chest, the property of 
her dead father. Slowly, wonderingly, she traced 
the letters on the cover of the wooden box. 

“Daddy,” they heard her whisper, “I asked 
you to help me! JI kept callin’ and callin’ to you! 
And you helped me, daddy, so you did!” 


Some time later three girls stared into a future 
too utterly dazzling to contemplate. Two other 
girls sat beside them and watched their happiness 
with misted eyes. Between them on the table 
was a battered old sea chest and a precious teak- 
wood box. 

“The agent was here from the oil company 
this morning,’ Mary said. There was wonder 
in her voice. ‘They want our property and 
Nora’s, and for a price—well, I can’t believe it! 
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I’m just scared to death that any minute I may 
wake up!” 

Alice slipped her hand into her sister’s. 

“Tt means the tea shop, Mary,” she whispered. 
“Tt means—everything!” 

“Most of all,” said Mary gently, “it means, 
chicken, that you will get well.” 

“I’m stronger already,” cried Alice triumph- 
antly. 

‘““We have news too,” said Tess, and smiled 
at the little girl with the big eyes who sat so 
quietly among them. “It’s for Nora. We went 
to the lighthouse this afternoon and found Ira 
Champour in a very humble mood. He was 
willin is 

“Hager, would be the better word,” put in 
Carol. 

“Eager,” agreed Tess, “‘to relinquish all claim 
to Nora, provided we promised not to press the 
charges we made against him.” 

‘“We learned something else of interest,’ said 
Carol. “We asked Ira Champour pointblank 
what part Mrs. Bitz had played in his plans. I 
guess we caught him off his guard, for he 
answered without stopping to think, ‘The 
woman’s a fool! She stood to win a pretty 
penny if we'd put the deal through. But you 
can’t trust nothin’ to women.’ ” 

‘Then he caught our eye,” said Tess, chuck- 
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ling at the recollection, ‘“‘and shooed us off the 
place as though we’d been poison ivy or some- 
thing. But we were glad enough to go,” she 
added contentedly. ‘‘We had learned all we 
wanted to know.” 

“And now the question is this,’ said Carol 
gayly. ‘What is to be done with Nora?” 

“If you please,” said the child timidly, “I 
would like to go to school.” 

“And so you shall,” said Mary. “And after- 
ward you may come and help Alice and me in 
our tea shop. Would you like that, Nora?” 

The child, who looked so much younger than 
her twelve years, clasped her hands together and 
searched their faces earnestly. 

“T’ll do anything you say,” she agreed, ‘‘as 
long as I can be with you. And—and I would 
like to see these girls sometimes,” with a shy 
glance at Carol and Tess. “They have been 
awfully good to me.” 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” cried Alice. ‘They 
are coming back every summer to spend their 
vacation with us. Aren’t they, Mary?” 

Two surprised girls—for Carol and Tess had 
heard nothing of this—met Mary Wright’s 
steady smiling glance. 

“Will you?” she asked. 

In deep content they answered: 

“Just try to keep us away!” 
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Thus began a friendship between five girls 
which, having its origin in extraordinary circum- 
stances, strengthened steadily with the advancing 
years until it became a very fine and beautiful 
thing. Many times in the years to come, Tess 
Folsom and Carol Borden-were to look back on 
that first day spent at Lighthouse Island and re- 
member it as one of the luckiest and the happiest 
that they had ever known. 


THE END 
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2. THE LINGER-NOTS AND THE VALLEY FEUD 
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The Linger-Not girls had no thought of becoming mixed up with 
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them in some surprising adventures. 


3. THE LINGER-NOTS AND THEIR GOLDEN QUEST 
or The Log of the Ocean Monarch 

For a club of girls to become involved in a mystery leading back 

into the times of the California gold-rush, and how the girls helped 

one of their friends to come into her rightful name and inheritance. 
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CHARM 


or The Secret from Old Alaska 
Whether engrossed in thrilling adventures in the Far North or 
occupied with quiet home duties, the Linger-Not girls could work 
unitedly and solve a colorful mystery. 
5. THE LINGER-NOTS AND THE SECRET MAZE 
or The Treaswre-Trove on Battlefield Hill 
The discovery of a thrilling treasure-trove at the end of the 
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secret of the hidden maze. 
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all others at bay until the Girl Scouts come. 


4. THE GIRL SCOUTS AT CAMP COMALONG 
or Peg of Tamarack Hills 
Their discovery of Peg, the mysterious rider, and the clearing 
up of her remarkable adventures afford a vigorous plot. 


5. THE GIRL SCOUTS AT ROCKY LEDGE 
or Nora’s Real Vacation 
Her dislike for the rugged life of Girl Scouts is eventually 
changed to appreciation, when the rescue of little Lucia, a wood- 
land waif, becomes a problem for the girls to solve. 
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A delightful series for girls who enjoy 
adventure and humor. The wholesome spirit 
and joyous youthfulness of Miss Wheeler's 
stories make of each new reader a new 
friend, and the reading of each succeeding 
volume further cements the friendship for 
the characters of Billie Bradley and her 
chums. 
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Billie Bradley fell heir to an old eee that was unoccupied and located 
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2. BILLIE BRADLEY AT THREE-TOWERS HALL 
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Three-Towers Hall was a boarding school for girls. For a time after Billie 
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3. BILLIE BRADLEY ON LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND 
or The Mystery of the Wreck 


There was a severe storm that wrecked a ship from which three little children 
were washed ashore 


4, BILLIE BRADLEY AND HER CLASSMATES 
or The Secret of the Locked Tower 


Billie Bradley and her chums courageously come to the rescue of several little 
children who have broken through the ice 


5. BILLIE BRADLEY AT TWIN LAKES 
or Jolly Schoolgirls Afloat and Ashore 


A tale of the out-of-doors, in eos Billie and her chums during their visit to 
an artists’ colony become acquainted 


6. BILLIE BRADLEY AT TREASURE COVE 
or The Old Sailor’s Secret 
How Billie Bradley heard of the Treasure, and how the girls meet with 


excitement, adventures, and strange characters in their endeavor to discover the 
ied sailor’s secret. 


- BILLIE BRADLEY AT SUN DIAL LODGE 
or School Chums Solving a Mystery 


The recovery of a stolen treasure chest forms the asad of an exciting 
story, that reveals Billie’s ability at unraveling a my: 


8. BILLIE BRADLEY AND THE SCHOOL MYSTERY 
or The Girl from Oklahoma 
How Billie clears up a mystery in which she is apparently implicated makes 
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This fascinating series is permeated 
with the vibrant atmosphere of the great 
outdoors. The vacations spent by Patsy 
Carroll and her chums, the girl Way- 
farers, in the north, east, south and west 
of the wonderland of our country, com- 
prise a succession of tales unsurpassed in 
plot and action. 


PATSY CARROLL AT WILDERNESS LODGE 


Patsy Carroll succeeds in coaxing her father to lease one of the 
luxurious camps at Lake Placid, for the summer. Established at 
Wilderness Lodge, the Wayfarers, as they call themselves, find they 
are the center of a mystery which revolves about a missing will. 
How the girls solve the mystery makes a splendid story. 


PATSY CARROLL UNDER SOUTHERN SKIES 


Patsy Carroll and her three chums spend their Easter vacation 
in an old mansion in Florida. An exciting mystery develops. It is 
solved by a curious acrostic found by Patsy. This leads to very 
exciting and satisfactory results, making a capital story. 


PATSY CARROLL IN THE GOLDEN WEST 


The Wayfarers journey to the dream city of the Movie World 
in the Golden West, and there become a part of a famous film 
drama. 


PATSY CARROLL IN OLD NEW ENGLAND 


Set in the background of the Tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, celebrated in the year 1920, the story of Patsy Carroll in 
Old New England offers a correct word picture of this historical 
event and into it is woven a fascinating tale of the adventures of 
the Wayfarers., 
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This series is a decided departure from 
the stories usually wriiten of life in the 
modern college for young women. They 
contum a deep and fascinating theme, 
which has to do with the inner struggle 
= : | for growth. An authoritative account of 
|| tinBcon wv © | the life of the college girl as it is lived 
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JANE ALLEN OF THE SUB TEAM 


When Jane Allen left her beautiful Western home in Montana, 
sorely against her will, to go East, there to become a freshman 
at Weilington College, she was sure that she could never learn to 
endure the restrictions of college life. But she did. 


JANE ALLEN: RIGHT GUARD 


Jane Allen becomes a sophomore at Wellington College, but she 
has to face a severe trial that requires all her courage and char- 
acter. The result is a triumph for being faithful to an ideal. 


JANE ALLEN: CENTER 


Lovable Jane Allen as Junior experiences delishtful days of 
work and play. Jane, and her chum, Judith, win leadership in 
class office, social and athletic circles of Sophs and Juniors. 


JANE ALLEN: JUNIOR 


Jane Allen’s college experiences, as continued in “Jane Alten, 
Junior,” afford the chance for a brilliant story. There is a rude,. 
country girl, who forced her way into Wellington under false pre- 
tenses. An exchange of identity gives the plot unusual originality. 
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